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The Mineral Analysis Of A 
Nineteen Year Old Marsh 
Seedless Grapefruit Tree 


By R. M. Barnette, E. F. DeBusk, J. B. Hester and H. W. Jones 


Recently through the kindness of 
Mr, Stephen Chase of Dunedin, Flor- 


ida, a nineteen year old Marsh_seed- 


less grapefruit tree on rough lemon 
stock was made available for any 
studies and observations which it was 
deemed desirable to make. It was 
decided to obtain an idea of the 
weights of the different parts of the 
tree and attempt a chemical analysis 
of these parts for the mineral con- 
stituents. The studies, observations 
an analyses were made in the chemis- 
try laboratory of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station. 

The tree had an average spread of 
18 feet 3 inches. The height was 17 
feet. The trunk proper was 2 feet 
long and had a diameter of 9.1 inch- 
es, and a circumference of 28.58 in- 
ches. There were seven main bran- 
ches to the tree. The tree appeared 
to be entirely healthy and the foliage 
showed the deep green noted usually 
with a readily available supply of ni- 
trogen. It was one of a group that 
produced an average of eight boxes 
per tree during the previous Seasoh. 
This tree, being one of the largest in 
the group, carried’ somewhat more 
fruit than the average. The number 
of fruit on the tree on May 15, 1930, 


mowed periodically, 


The nineteen year old grapefruit tree be- 
fore it was removed. 


indicated that a good crop for that 
season had been set. , 

The soil is a flat phase of Norfolk 
fine sand. It has a relatively high 
water retaining capacity, but is well 
drained. Noncultivation is practiced 
in this grove and the surface soil is 
fairly well supplied with_organic mat- 
ter. The cover crops consist of native 
grass crops and_weeds, which are 
The fertiliza- 


tion has consisted for the past few 
years of high analysis concentrated 
complete fertilizers and additional 
quantities of nitrogen_in the form of 
inorganic. compounds. The pH val- 
ues for the different depths of the 
soil are given in Table 1 


pH values of the different depths of the soil 
upon which the grapefruit tree was growing. ~ 


Depth pH 
6 4.94 

12 4.94 

18 4.96 

24 4.98 

36 4.93 

5.13 


It might be interesting to some 
readers to know how the tree was 
removed and the samples taken. The 
limbs.wp to 4% inch in diameter were 
cut from the tree with the leaves and 
young fruit intact. The leaves and 
young fruit were then stripped from 
the limbs and weighed as rapidly_as 
possible. All weights were taken on 
a balance weighing accurately to the 
nearest gram. The total weight of 
the limbs up to % inch in diameter 
was obtained and an attempt was 
made to separate the spring growth 
from the older growth, but with in- 
different success. The weight of the 
spring growth consequently means 
little. However, the chemical anal- 





yses were made on the most succulent 
younger twigs. The remainder of 
the top of the tree was separated in- 
to limbs between _% and 2% inches 
in diameter, old limbs and the trunk. 
The roots were removed from % 
of the area supposedly available to 





The framework of the tree after the remov- 
al of the limbs up to 1-2 inch in diameter. 





the tree on the basis of the planting 
distance in the grove, to a depth of 4 
feet. The feeding roots 
were separated from the large or 


fibrous or 


The taproot of the grapefruit tree. 

A 2% foot radius cir- 
cle was laid out around the tree and 
the soil removed. By this means the 
tap-root and the other roots directly 
under and about the tree were re- 
moved. In separating the roots from 
the soil,the soil and roots were thrown 
on a % inch mesh screen and thor- 
oughly shaken. As the soil was dry 
at this time, the separation of the soil 
and the roots was satisfactory, al- 
though the separation of the sand 
from the fibrous roots could not be 
considered complete. 

As all tree parts were weighed as 
soon as possible, a fairly good idea of 
the green weights was obtained. The 
samples for analysis were weighed at 
the samé time as the weighing of the 
tree parts and an attempt was made 
to make them as representative of the 
parts as possible. 

These samples were brought to the 
Experiment Station laboratory at 


leader roots. 
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Gainesville and thoroughly dried and 
then ground into a powder and anal- 
yzed for the different ash constitu- 
ents and for nitrogen. The drying 
and preparation of the larger limbs 
and roots, and of the trunk of the 
tree were difficuJt and were accom- 
plished only by reducing them to saw- 
_dust. 

Before giving the weights and an- 
alyses of the tree parts, it will be in- 
teresting to attempt a calculation of 
the number of leaves on the tree and 
to show’ the number and the approxi- 
mate size of the immature fruit. Af- 
ter stripping all the leaves from the 
tree, they were thoroughly mixed to- 
gether on a large canvas. A repre- 
sentative sample was taken from the 
pile of leaves and weighed. In this 

the number of leaves was 
counted. From the count in the sam- 
ple and the total weight of the 
leaves, the total number of leaves 
was estimated to be about 70,200. 
Perhaps this method is subject to 


sample 
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large errors, but it is believed that 
an approximation of the number of 
leaves was reached. 

The small fruit was counted and 
sized in an improvised grader made 
by Mr. Chase. Table 2 gives the 
counts of the different sizes and their 
approximate weight. 





TABLE 2 aa E 

Sizes, number and approximate weight of the 
immature grapefruit on the tree on May 15, 
1930. 


Weight 
Ib s. 


0.70 

21.40 
54.10 
76.20 


Size 


inches Number 


Between % & 1 i 
a 1&1% 4 


Above 144 


7 
2 
649 
Totals 1178 





Table 3 gives the weights of the 
green material, dry matter and min- 
erals in the different parts of the tree, 
and the totals for the actively grow- 
ing portions of the tree and the old- 
er parts. In this table the percent- 
age distribution of the dry and green 
weights as well as that of the ash con- 

(Continued on page 34) 





Showing how an estimate of the root growth and the weight of the roots were obtained. 
The hole left at the completion of the process. 


TABLE 3 


Weight of green material, dry matter and minerals in different parts of a nineteen year 


old grapefruit tree. 


Three Parts 


Leaves - - 
Immature frui 

Spring growth - 
Limbs up to ™% in dia. 
Fibrous roots - - 
Totals for most actively 
crowing parts - - 611.0 


Limbs ™% 

to 2%, in. dia. - 
Old limbs - - 
Trunk - - 
Large Roots - 


21. 
70. 
09. 
75. 


Totals for old parts 676.2 
Totals, all parts - 1187.2 
Percentage in more actively 
growing parts - - 43 

Percentage 

in older parts - - 57 


CaO 
(Lime) 
MgO 

( Magnes- 
N (nitro- 
gen) 
P205 
(Phos 
acid) 

K20 
(Potash) 


> 
? 
> 
az 


— 
oo 
_ 


a0 

no 

on 
moooo 
rDmwews 
neOoOnDS 


0.07 
0.20 
0.08 
0.13 


0.30 
0.66 
0.30 
1.03 


2.29 
4.54 


: 0.48 A 
10.37 0.78 1.37 
27 $8 50 50 


62 50 50 
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Franklin M. Reck’s article, “Swing- 
ing *~Round the Grapefruit League” 
in the March issue of the American 
Boy-Youth’s Companion was certain- 
ly a whale of a bit of publicity for 
Fort Myers and those citrus-Florida 
places each Spring infested by the 
baseball bug. And those hundreds of 
thousands of boy ball-fans who read 
it will before long be the men who 
are plotting out winter vacation trips 
southward. 


Dr. S. I. Kastelian, managing di- 
rector of Palestine Plantations Ltd., 
one of the foremost Jews in the Zion- 
ist movement, and a very keen in- 
dividual, in Florida for a look-see at 
citrus activities, particularly with re- 
lation to packing and shipping meth- 
ods. 


We met the doctor in the office of 
R. B. Woolfolk in Orlando, to whom 
he had come with an introduction 
from John White of London, the 
great British fruit handler. Spent a- 
bout a half-day there in the doctor’s 
company, and while he was learning 
about Florida from us, we who were 
privileged to be present were learn- 
ing something of Palestine’s prob- 
lems from him. 


Their citrus area is relatively 
small; but at that their great handi- 
cap is a total lack of roads. Desert 
sands that in the dry summers are 
almost impossible to plow through 
with any vehicle; but which become 
absolutely impassible when the wint- 
er rains turn them into seas of mud. 


Labor in Palestine is cheap. About 
one dollar per day for Jewish labor; 
half that much for Arabs. But a lot 
of supervision required. 


The biggest problem is in connec- 
tion with transportation. Practically 
their entire crop goes to Great Brit- 
ain, with an average distance of a- 
bout 38,500 miles to British ports. 
Lack of a harbor is the greatest dis- 
advantage. Compelled to load cargo 
in an open roadstead ships are fre- 
quently compelled on the approach of 
a storm to put out to sea and go on 
their way leaving half or more of 
the prospective cargo behind. 
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By The Impressionist 


During the orange shipping season, 
from November until March, steamer 
space is subject to such a scramble 
that the British government has been 
compelled to step in and allocate car- 
go space. 


An interesting item gleaned from 
Dr. Kastelian was that the Island of 
Cypress in the Mediterranean is the 
newest entrant into commercial cit- 
rus production there. The doctor est- 
imates Cypress has acreage available 
for citrus plantings which can ulti- 
mately give it a total orange pro- 
duction of perhaps two millions of 
boxes in a season. 


One of the Doctor’s missions in 
Florida was to see B. C. Skinner (Yes 
they cuss Skinner and use his ma- 
chinery in Palestine). We suggested 
telephoning Dunedin, and that B. C. 
might likely enough jump into his 
air-bus and come up to Orlando and 
run him down to Dunedin, That was 
O.K. as an idea with the Doctor. 
Said he had done quite a bit of air 
traveling; that now it was the one 
best way to get about over Europe, 
not only for cleanliness and the sav- 
ing in time, but for avoiding the very 
frequent border customs inspections. 


The idea was not so popular with 
Captain Burgoyne, now in the United 
States for White’s Ltd., and engaged 
in piloting the Palestinian about. Five 
years in the war, with a rather inti- 
mate contact with submarines has 
made Captain Burgoyne, as we might 
say as air-minded as a gopher. 


Food for heavy thought in the 
recommendation to the California 
Grape Control Board by its investi- 
gating committee for pulling up by 
the roots one-sixth of the total grape 
acreage of that state, or approximate- 
ly 130,000 acres, to aid in eliminat- 
ing surplus production. The owners 
of the more than one hundred thous- 
and acres selected to be thus exting- 
uished are recommended to receive 
five dollars per acre plus ten dollars 
per ton of fresh grapes for “proven 
average produciton during the past 
four years on condition the grower 
will not replant.” And federal agen- 
cies still are loaning money to in- 
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crease agricultural, horticultural and 
viticultural production. Maybe Bill 
Nye was right in proclaiming that 
the mule is the only consistent ani- 
mal. 


Sitting hunched on a box with J. 
G. Grossenbacher, the well known 
Plymouth grower, at the Orlando 
fair, discussing the green fruit recom- 
mendations, and we get nowhere. We 
believe a lot of this well meant effort 
might get further if full recognition 
is given to the fact that the only right 
the state or the federal government 
has to interfere between a grower and 
the crop he has grown-must be based 
upon whether or not his fruit is so 
immature as to be deleterious to hu- 
mans when, and if, consumed. 


There is no data now available 
(which the courts might be expected 
to sustain) which would warrant rais- 
ing the present standards of the acid 
tests. If the growers wish to raise 
those tests they should, as we have 
advocated for ten years now, finance 
additional experiments at some lead- 
ing university or institution qualified 
to make them and thus procure data 
which the courts can be expected to 
recognize, 


But all the present, or proposed, 
acid tests in our humble opinion are 
aside from the mark. The real test, 
from the angle of the growers’ pock- 
etbooks, is palatability—-whether or 
not the fruit tastes like more. 


And now, in the prime of his use- 
fulness, heart trouble has suddenly 
taken Julian J. Culver, well known 
entomologist for the Wilson & Toom- 
er interests. A veteran of Uncle Sam’s 
earlier war against the gypsy moth 
in New England, asa result of which 
he nearly lost the sight of one eye, he 
proved of great value to the fruit fly 
fighting forces in Florida in 1929, to 
which his services were loaned 
through the public spiritedness of 
Lorenzo Wilson and Leonard Bart- 
lum. 


Incidentally, Julian Culver was 
connected with one of the very hum- 
orus episodes of the fruit fly cam- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Freezing Orange Juice 


By Ralph V. Grayson, Gen. Mgr. 
Polar Products 


For many years the citrus indus- 
try in Florida has been the Standard 
Oil of the state and the evolution of 
the industry has revealed many 
changes in production and marketing 
methods of citrus fruits. 

In more recent years the Florida 
Citrus Exchange and several inde- 
pendent organizations have been con- 
fronted with the problem of over 
production and surplus, these prob- 
lems are of grave concern in most 
every industry in these days of mod- 
ern machinery and mass production. 

As a means of merchandising Flor- 
ida surplus citrus fruits an exhaustive 
study was made of marketing in vari- 
ous forms the grapefruit and oranges. 
Numerous experiments were conduct- 
ed by those interested and finally a 
very successful method of handling 


the surplus grapefruit was found in 
the proper preparation and canning 
of grapefruit hearts and grapefruit 
juices which are now a regular daily 
diet internationally known and used. 


Oranges have been subjected to 
the same treatment and have been 
found to be very unpalatable and 
generally unpopular because of the 
pronounced changes brought about 
by heating in various retorts which is 
necessary to sterilize and preserve 
the product. 

With the foregoing facts common 
knowledge, other means had to be 
adopted to master the oranges sur- 
plus. Several attempts to freeze or- 
ange juice were made without the 
proper research and with very crude 
and untried methods by the early 
pioneers with the usual disastrous re- 
sults. 

Polar Products, Inc. of Atlanta 
Georgia, who are the owners of many 
patented processes for fast freezing 
have been doing research work in 
conjunction with the State of Geor- 
gia and Government agencies on food 
preservation and have a very success- 
ful peach freezing plant at Monticel- 
lo, Georgia. During the peach freez- 
ing ‘season last year numbers of ex- 
periments were conducted in freezing 
of sweet corn on cob, peas, beans, 
figs, cantaloupes, grapes, orange 
juice, eggs and sweet cream and it 
was found that the fast fréezing was 


In Florida 


not only essential but very economi- 
cal. It was also found that oxygen 
was the principal destructive and con- 
taminating factor in the frozen food 
pack, 

Our efforts were directed to a 
means of fast freezing, eliminating 
oxygen. After studying the various 
phases of oxygen removal it was de- 
cided to develop a method of freezing 
under a vacuum which was proven 
very effective after numerous experi- 
ments with orange juice, eggs, ice 
cream mixed and sweet cream as well 
as whole milk. 

After an exchange of correspond- 
ence the writer came to the Florida 
Citrus Exchange who were consid- 
ering freezing orange juice for retail 
distribution. Following several meet- 
ings of the Citrus Exchange, at which 
samples of frozen foods and juices 
were served, it was finally decided at 
a meeting at Winter Haven on Sep- 
tember 24, 1930 to form the Ex- 
change Juice Corporation whose maj- 
or objective was to foster the devel- 
opment of a market for frozen juices. 

Prior to the organization of the 
Exchange Juice Corp. members of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange had con- 
ferred with the officials of the Nat- 
ional Dairy Products, Inc., of New 
York, who were contemplating the 
distribution of frozen orange juice 
along with their milk. 

After conferences between the in- 
terested parties announcement was 
made that National Dairy Products 
would freeze a large quantity of or- 
ange juice for distribution in several 
cities in various parts of the United 
States. 

The method of freezing had not 
been decided upon as many methods 
were available. However after several 
weeks of earnest research for a meth- 
od to freeze the kind of juice that 
was demanded by the Baltimore Lab- 
oratory of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Company, it was decided that 
the Grayson Deaerating Freezing 
Unit would best fit the requirements. 

For the purpose of organizing the 
personnel, constructing the plant and 
placing same in operation the writer 
was loaned to the Tampa Union 
Terminals Company. This Company, 
the largest and most modern terminal 
in the south has contracted to fur- 
nish the frozen juice to the National 
Juice Corporation, a subsidiary form- 


ed by the National Dairy Products 
Company to facilitate the handling of 
the juice project. Construction and 
equipment-.of a large plant by the 
Tampa Union Terminals was neces- 
sary in order to furnish the million 
gallons to the National Juice Cor- 
poration and the Exchange Juice 
Company. 

After studying the various methods 
of juice extraction and preparation it 
was decided to adopt the following 
Process which was acceptable to the 
National Juice Corporation officials. 


The oranges are shipped in from 
the various groves and placed in a 
pre-cooling room at a temperature of 
approximately forty degrees. After 
thoroughly pre-cooled they are dump- 
ed in a chute and rolled into the juice 
plant to a washer which keeps the 
oranges continually turning under a 
spray of water. From there they pass 
under a high velocity fan and are 
dried off, then over the grading table 
where all culls and spoils are thrown 
out. From the grading table they pass 
to the sizer which separates them into 
the desired sizes. From the sizer they 
pass to a battery of twenty-four or- 
ange peelers, where peeling is re- 
moved and then passed into a bat- 
tery of ten expressors, which crush 
the juice out of the orange. Seed 
and pulp are delivered to a conveyor 
on which they are carried outside of 
the plant. 


The expressors and all pipes, in 
fact every piece of metal which 
touches this juice is allegheny metal, 
better known as stainless steel. 

The juice is then run to the filter, 
which removes a certain percentage 
of pulp and then to the vacuum reser- 
voir at atmosphere and then a twen- 
ty-five inch vacuum in drawn on tank 
and system. From the reservoir the 
juice is passed to the freezer, still 
under vacuum, where it is frozen to 
desired temperature, then discharged 
to the exhaust tank, still under vac- 
uum. From the exhaust tank the 
slush is drawn into automatic filler 
and filled into small paper cups or 
into one gallon and five gallon cans. 
From the filler to the sealing ma- 
chines and then to sharp freezer and 
storage, where containers are packed 
in cartons and shipped to northern 
markets. 

This entire operation is conducted 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Shippers Win In Refrig- 
eration Case 


Reduction of $10.50 Per Car in Re- 
frigeration Rates Made in 1929 
Confirmed 


By J. Curtis Robinson, 
Executive Vice-President 


The growers and shippers of Flor- 
ida won a tremendous victory when 
on March 8rd the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission released their de- 
cision of February 3, 1931 confirm- 
ing their previous decision of Febru- 


ary 12, 1929 as to the rates for stan- 
dard refrigeration on citrus fruits, 
melons and berries from Florida to 
destinations in Eastern Trunk Line 
and New England Territory. 

The rates for refrigeration and the 
component factors going into the 
make-up of a standard refrigeration 
rate, from Florida, as well as other 
points of origin, has long been a sub- 
ject of great controversy, which ap- 
parently, is definitely settled. This 
not only affects the rates from Flor- 
ida but the precedent established by 
the exhaustive investigation made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in docket 17,936, will undoubted- 
ly form the basis for refrigeration 
rates from and to all destinations in 
the United States. 

In 1919, complaint was made by 
the Railroad Commission of Florida 
against the rates for refrigeration on 
citrus fruits and vegetables. On 
July 12, 1921 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held, in 61 I. C. C. 
438, that the rates were unreasonably 
excessive and ordered them slightly 
reduced. Upon rehearing of the case, 
the Commission modified its decision 
somewhat in 74 I. C. C. 157, decided 
November 1922, and found that the 
carriers were entitled to slightly 
more than had been allowed in their 
decision of 1921. Florida however 
netted a reduction of about $10.00 
per car which was of immense bene- 
fit to the state. 

The railroads were dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Commission 
of November 1922, and sought to re- 
store increased charges but were pre- 
vented by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision of July 24, 
1924, 85 I. C. C. 247. 

If the railroads had succeeded in 
1924 in increasing charges our re- 


frigeration rates from Florida would 
have been increased from $6.00 to 
$9.00 per car depending upon desti- 
nations. 


After the Railroads were denied 
permission to increase the rates which 
the Commission refused in their de- 
cision in 1924, they were still dissat- 
isfied believing that certain of the 
factors or elements going into the 
make-up of refrigeration rates, had 
not been given sufficient consideration 
by the Commission to enable them to 
allocate for those factors a correct 
amount as a part of the total rate. 
Consequently in August 1925 Counsel 
for the Railroads suggested that the 
Commission make a complete investi- 
gation of all the refrigeration rates 
from points of origin in the south to 
destinations in the north to ascertain 
the true cost of refrigeration service 
so that proper rates might be pub- 
lished, and further controversy as to 
the different factors of a refrigera- 
tion rate could be finally determined. 


In January 1925 the Commission 
ordered the investigation which was 
conducted under Docket 17,936. The 
Bureau of Service and Bureau of 
Accounts of the Commission assigned 
a corps of investigators to check the 
icing service of the Refrigerator Car 
Line and the books of the Company 
to ascertain costs and other matters 
of accounting. Several hearings 
were held; the growers and shippers 
of Florida were represented by the 
Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida and the State Railroad Com- 
mission and Counsel for each, vol- 
umes of evidence were submitted by 
both the railroads, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Ser- 
vice and Accounts,.the shippers and 
the State Railroad Commission of 
Florida. 

As a result of these investigations 
the Commission on February 12, 
1929 in 151 I. C. C., 649 decided 
that the rates for refrigeration then 
in effect should be reduced on citrus 
and vegetables approximately $10.50 
per car to Eastern Trunk Line and 
New England territory and that slight- 
ly greater reduction should be made 
in the rates on berries. Specific fac- 
tors were assigned by the Commission 
to be considered in arriving at a stan- 
dard refrigeration charge which were 
cost of ice, haulage of ice in ice 
bunkers, switching, bunker repairs, 


supervision, hazard, taxes, and pro- 
fit. Certain amounts were assigned 
for each of these factors and the 
sum of the total was used to arrive 
at the through refrigeration rate. 

The carriers petitioned to the Com- 
mission to re-open the case to receive 
further evidence as to the allowances 
which should be made for profit and 
haulage af ice in bunkers of refriger- 
ator cars. After evidence had been 
submitted by the carriers on these 
points at regular hearings of the 
Commission and after brief and oral 
arguments were made by the rail- 
roads, counsel for the shippers and 
State Railroad Commission, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
just confirmed the decision made by 
them previously in February 1929. 
This means that the reduction of ap- 
proximately $10.50 per car on citrus 
fruits and vegetables which was 
made under order of the Commission 
in 1929 and has been in effect since 
then will continue to be enjoyed by 
the shippers of Florida. 


FRESH AND CANNED FRUIT 
INDUSTRY OF PORTO RICO 


Attention is again invited to Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 669, enti- 
tled “Fresh and Canned Fruit Indus- 
try of Porto Rico,” which may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment P rinting Office, Washington, 
D. C., or at the nearest District Office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. This bulletin repre- 
sents an exhaustive study of the Por- 
to Rican fruit industry and contains 
detailed data on its various phases. 
The foreword of this bulletin reads: 

“Average yearly shipments of fresh 
fruit from Porto Rico to continental 
United States have a combined value 
of approximately $4,500,000. Citrus 
fruits constitute. 70 per cent of such 
shipments grapefrui’; having an aver- 
age yearly value of $2,207,000 and 
oranges $905,000. Porto Rico also 
ships to the mainland $1,367,000 
worth of pineapples a year. Ship- 
ments of canned grapefruit average 
$655,000 a year; canned pineapple 
$186,000, and other canned and pre- 
served fruits about $6,500. 

“In view of increasing preduction 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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“NOTHING LIKE TASTING” 

Last month this publication quoted Mr. James 
C. Morton of Auburndale, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, as saying that the green fruit 
problem will not be solved until the growers re- 
fuse to permit the shipment of fruit which they 
themselves would not eat and relish. 

Right in line with this statement by Mr. Mor- 
ton, is the following taken from the columns of 
the Valley Farmer, published in the heart of 
citrus production in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley of Texas: 

We mentioned in these pages in our 
last issue that no satisfactory scientific 
test had yet been devised that would ~ 
indicate when our citrus fruit is ripe or 
fit to be eaten. 

It takes very little intelligence, how- 
ever, to tell when fruit is ripe by the 
taste method. Most of us know when 
our grapefruit is ready to be shipped 
from the taste of it and the general in- 
dications of juiciness and ripeness 
which invariably accompany mature 
fruit. 

We are pleased to know that up at 
Austin the State Department of Agri- 
culture officials are working on a new 
clause in new green fruit bill, which 
will provide for a taste qualification, 
according to Polk Hornaday, Cameron 
county representative in the State Leg- 
isllature. 

Mr. Hornaday says that J. M. Del 
Curto of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture “Shas been experimenting for 
some time on a taste or quality test, 
and will work out a suggested form 
for this, probably a measure of liquid 
content requirement, and will have it 
ready to submit to Valley people soon.” 

We do hope that some good solution 
will be devised and put into operation 
at the beginning of next season. So 
much depends on our shippers sending 
out good fruit. Competition is very, 
very keen, and our rivals for trade are 
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better organized than we are. 
On the other hand it should be said 
that most people who buy grapefruit 
at the beginning of the season should 
not expect it to taste like the kind we 
ship a month later. Similar conditions 
apply to the first shipments of all 
fruits which depend primarily on their 
sweetness for pleasing the palate. In- 
itial shipments of peaches, strawber- 
ries, plums, cherries, melons etc., can- 
not be compared to later shipments 
in quality. 
Still, there is reason in everything, 
and we should not permit our fruit to 
be placed on the table of the epicure 
until it is at least fit to be consumed. 
Every citrus producing section has this same 
green fruit problem to face and every section is 
taking steps towards its solution. California, 
Texas and Arizona have suffered quite as 
much as Florida from the shipment of unripe 
and unfit fruit, and each of these states is trying 
to find some satisfactory solution. Leaders in 
all of these states have about arrived at the con- 
clusion that the only really worth while and 
permanent solution lies with the grower, who 
must be brought to realize that the shipment of 
fruit unfit to serve on his own table will eventu- 
ally come back to plague him with the night- 
mare of slow markets, low prices and a bank 
balance in “red.” 


UNDER-CONSUMPTION 


A thought worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of every citrus grower and shipper is con- 
tained in the letter of George T. Tippin of Vero 
Beach, Florida, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue of The Citrus industry. 

Mr Tippin, who is a close student of citrus 
matters and who has had wide experience in 
the field of market development along many 
lines, takes issue with those who contend that 
there is an overproduction of citrus fruits. As 
Mr. Tippin sees the situation, our ailment is not 
over-production but under-consumption. 

Pointing out some of the errors into which we 
have fallen and blazing the way to their correc- 
tion, he outlines a program for the development 
of new markets and the increased consumption 
of citrus fruits to a point where present produc- 
tion would be inadequate to meet the increased 


demand. 


While not losing sight of the importance of 
control of distribution, the necessity for super- 
vision of grade and pack, the advantages of 
correct marketing practices, he is still of the 
opinion that our greatest efforts should be to- 
ward an expansion of markets and an increase 
of demand. Given such a program, he con- 
tends that present marketing agencies and mar- 
keting methods will produce satisfactory prices 
for the grower. 

At the head of the list of such a program, it is 
needless to say, stands the matter of effective 
advertising to awaken the interest of the con- 
suming public in the essential qualities of citrus 
fruits. Such a program should be carried.on 
extensively, intsensively and persistently, to be 
productive ef greatest results to all growers. 
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A Bacteriological Method 
For Determining Soil 
Deficiencies 


By Walter G. Sackett 


Bacteriologist, Colorado Experiment Station, Fort Collins, Colorado, Presented Dec. 30, 1930, at Symposium 


between Section O., A.A.S., and the American Society of Agronomy, 


In presenting a_ bacteriological 


method for determining mineral soil 
deficilencies before a group of soil 
chemists, I do so realizing that “Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
From the days of Pasteur, so well re- 
membered by the Liebig-Pastuer con- 
troversy over the nature of fermenta- 
tion, to the present time, some chem- 
ists have been reluctant to recognize 
the importance of micro-organisms in 
their various roles in nature. 

In relation to the question before 
us, you will agree with me that chemi- 
cal methods, at their best, have their 
limitation and give only an approxi- 
mate idea of plant available material 
in the soil. It matters little what sol- 
vent you use for extracting your sam- 
ple, whether fifth normal nitric acid, 
citric acid, or distilled water, not one 
of you would contend that you had 
taken from the soil exactly what a 
growing crop could secure. When 
you refer to available potash, phos- 
phoric acid, or lime, it is always nec- 
essary to explain what you mean by 
“available,” i.e., what solvent you 
have employed, which seems to me is 
an admission that chemical methods 
are satisfactory only so far as they go 
and that they give us little exact 
quantitative information on actual 
plant available material. 

It is not my intention to minimize 
or disparage in the least either 
the importance or the value of a 
chemical analysis or test, but I do 
question whether it is giving us the 
real information we are seeking and 
whether we can not secure more ex- 
act data bearing upon actual plant 
requirements by a different method 
of approach. 

Obviously one way of accomplish- 
ing this is by growing the plants 
themselves upon the soil under exami- 
nation and: comparing the résults ob- 
tained with those of a similar crop on 
a standard soil. .The Neubauer test 
embodies this principle, and is, prob- 
ably, the nearest approach, by chemi- 
cal means, to the desired end. How- 
ever, when thousands of samples have 


to be handled in a limited time, as is 
the case with our beet sugar compan- 
ies, this procedure is impracticable. 
What we need is a simple, rapid, sen- 
sitive, precise method for determining 
the limiting amounts of the mineral 
elements necessary for plant growth. 

Winogradsky and Ziemeicka in 
their studies upon the nitrogen fixing 
power of soils observed that the bac- 
terial genus, Azotobacter, would pro- 
duce characeristic colonies spontane- 
ously upon a soil plaque, provided 
that the soil contained suitable ener- 
gy material together with certain lim- 
iting mineral elements, namely, phos- 
phate, potash and calcium carbonate; 
further, that the absence of any one 
of these would account for the failure 
of the nitrogen fixing organisms to 
develop. While this investigation 
was conducted primarily to determine 
the reason for the variation in the 
nitrogen fixing power of different 
Winogradsky states, “It is 
clear, however, that the reaction of 
these microbes, if sensitive to limit- 
ing mineral factors, can serve to indi- 
cate these latter in the soil and that 
with a sensitiveness very superior to 
chemical methods.”’ In other words, 
Azotobacter, in the role of an indicat- 
or, will show deficiencies in phosphor- 
ic acid, potash and calcium carbonate 
and in the absence of these limiting 
factors, or in other words, if there is 
no deficiency, it gives some quantita- 
tive estimate of the nitrates in soil, 
the density of the bacterial growth 
being inversely proportional to the 
nitrate present. 

The method which we have devel- 
oped during the past three years is 
based upon our knomwledge of the 
food requirements of Azotobacter in 
comnton with higher plants and upon 
the fundamental idea of using this 
organism as an indicator in somewhat 
the same way as rye plants are em- 
ployed in the Neubauer test; however, 
in place of growing the plants for 14 
days, we mature our crop of bacteria 
in from 48 to 72 hours. Whereas 
the rye plants must be analyzed to 


soils, 
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ascertain the soil deficiency, we ar- 
rive at this point by observing the 
luxuriance and density of the Azoto- 
bacter population on the surface of 
the soil plaque. The technique is so 
simple that untrained student labor, 
with a little instruction, can be em- 
ployed in making routine tests al- 
though some experience is necessary 
in interpreting the results. Our pro- 
cedure is as follows: 

Approximately three pounds of soil 
or what will fill a one-pound coffee 
can, representing a composite sample 
consisting of 25 to 50 sub-samples 
per acre, taken to a depth of six inch- 
es, are air dried and pulverized to 
pass a 20-mesh sieve. The hydrogen 
ion concentration is next determined 
colorimetrically, and if the pH value 
is less than 6.8, we add 5 grams of 
precipitated calcium carbonate to 
each 50 grams of soil. Next we weigh 
out four 50-gram portions of the sam- 
ple. To each.of these are added 2.5 
grams of cornstarch which is mixed 
thoroughly with the dry soil. Occas- 
ionally sucrose is substituted for the 
cornstarch because some soils do not 
contain the necessary anerobic flora 
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Florida’ s Progress In Blazing 
A New Trail To Co-op- 
erative Marketing 


Address before the Thirteenth Annual Business Meeting of the American Fruit and Vege- 
table Shippers Association held at The Palmer House, Chicago, January 19, 20 and 21, 1931 


By James C. Morton, Chairman, Growers Advisory Committee. Florida Citrus Growers Clear- 
ing House Association, Winter Haven, Florida 


Gentlemen: It has been a great 


pleasure to me to have had the priv- 
ilege, as a humble producer of citrus 
fruit only, to sit in this convention; 
and yesterday I was very happy to 
see that there was a Brokers’ Depart- 
ment, because I felt with the present 
condition of the market on citrus 
fruit that you were at last finding a 
place for the citrus grower, who is 
going to be broker than ever this 
year. 

Florida has started a new effort in 
the clearing house movement. Clear- 
ing houses had been created in other 


articultural fields, but no clearing 


house movement has been so broad 


in its range and so wide in its ac- 
ceptance as has the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Movement. 

We in Florida had ‘been working 
for twenty years in an effort to 
create a strong growers’ cooperative 
marketing organization. The Florida 
Citrus Exchange in its twenty years 
of existence had failed to gain the 
support that was necessary to do the 
things that needed to be done in or- 
der to make the marketing of the 
Florida citrus crop profitable, and 
twenty years of effort found the 
Growers’ Cooperative with only a- 
bout thirty per cent of the tonnage 
of the state under its control. The 
Citrus Exchange had done some won- 
derful work in the 20 years of its ex- 
istence in helping to steady the mar- 
keting of the Florida citrus crop and 
ranks now among the foremost of co- 
operative marketing organizations 
throughout the country. But it was 
unable in itself to do the things that 
needed to be done, and for some 
years had been cooperating with the 
shippers of the state in a shippers’ 
organization, known as the Fruit- 
mens Club seeking to find some meth- 
ed of controlling the distribution of 
the product and increasing the de- 
mand. 


This organization had worked for 
quite a number of years but had not 
been successful inasmuch as it could- 
n’t contract within itself to do the 
things that were required to be done 
because of the very strict require- 
ments of the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law; all its efforts to control dis- 
tribution were simply by gentlemen’s 
agreement, and frequently in the 
stress of heavy production,the gentle- 
men seemed to be rather scarce in 
the organization. So something had 
to be done about it, and two years of 
effort on the part of the Fruitmen’s 
Club to reorganize and create a 
clearing house coming under the pro- 
visions of the Capper-Volstead Act, 
although ably assisted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, resulted in 
failure, 

So it was that at a mass meeting of 
growers at a festival in Winter 
Haven in 1928, there came a call 
for a committee of 20 growers, to be 
created, to look for a solution of the 
marketing problem by some plan 
that would have the support and co- 
operation of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This Com- 
mittee of 20 was created in February 
of 1928 and speedily went through- 
out the state and increased its num- 
ber at growers’ meetings to 50 grow- 
er members selected by the growers 
themselves from all parts of the 
state. These 50 men worked earnest- 
ly and hard for the next three 
months, ably assisted by the Dept. of 
Agriculture, which sent its economic 
adviser, Mr. Christensen and legal 
adviser, Mr. Hulbert, into Florida to 
assist the committee. From that was 
developed the Florida Citrus Grow- 
ers’ Clearing House, largely based on 
what was known as the Jardine Clear- 
ing House Plan, developed by Secre- 
tary Jardine of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, and readjusted to suit 
Florida’s needs. 


The Florida Citrus Growers’ Clear- 
ing House plan was unique in that it 
sought to create a grower-owned and 


controlled organization that also 
would include in its membership all 
the shippers of Florida citrus fruit. . 
It was unique in that it did not de- 
stroy in any way the growers’ mar- 
ket affiliations nor the identity of any 
of the shippers who joined the move- 
ment. The grower who marketed 
through the cooperative organization 
still continued to do so; the grower 
who sold through the independent 
shipper could still: continue to do so; 
and the grower who sold on the tree 
could still continue that practice pro- 
vided the organization or individual 
to whom he sold was a member of the 
Clearing House. 


The committee of 50 still remains 
in the Clearing House movement and 
is elected every year by the growers 
throughout the state and serves as an 
advisory committee to the Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors is 
a grower organization and they are 
elected by the growers after having 
been nominated by the Committee of 
Fifty. 

There is in addition to the Commit- 
tee of Fifty and the Board of Direct- 
ors, the Manager, Mr. A, M. Pratt, 
who, unfortunately, couldn’t be here 
today, and for whom I am pinch hit- 
ting, and the Operating Committee. 
The Operating Committee is a group 
of 11 shippers selected by the ship- 
per members of the clearing house it- 
self in whose hands is placed the 
solving of all the marketing prob- 
lems, subject to veto, of course, at 
any time by the Board of Directors. 
This Clearing House organization 
comes under the protection of the 
Capper-Volstead Act from the strict 
requirements of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law, and permits the citrus in- 
dustry of Florida, under this grower- 
owned and controlled organization, 
to do almost anything with its citrus | 
fruit in the way of control of dis- 
tribution, even to fixing of the price, 
if that seemed. advisable. 

The Clearing House was created 
with three definite purposes in mind. 
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First, to control the volume of fruit 
leaving the state, both as to time and 
place, and then to see that there was 
a proper standardization of grade 
and pack. This is accomplished by 
an inspection service controlled by 
the Clearing House, whose inspectors 
visit regularly the packing houses of 
all the shipper members and seek to 
maintain the uniformity of packing 
and grade throughout the industry. 

Then, the third object was to so 
advertise the citrus fruits of Florida 
that there might be created a larger 
demand for the increasing crop. 

In its last two years of operation 
the Clearing House has had within its 
control approximately eighty per 
cent of the fruit of the state. There 
still remains outside about twenty 
per cent of the crop not under Clear- 
ing House control. Its first year of 
operation, the season of 1928-29, was 
its baby year, and many mistakes 
were made and it seemed as though 
the infant organization was merely 
feeling its way and trying to find a 
uniform basis for operation. 

And then in the Spring of 1929 
came the dreaded Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly into Florida and it struck 
consternation into the hearts of both 
growers and shippers. Under the re- 
strictions that were immediately plac- 
ed on the marketing of citrus. fruit 
from Florida due to this fruit fly, it 
became necessary to get the balance 
of the crop off in a very short time, 
which resulted in a very speedy mar- 
keting of a large volume of the 
Spring fruit, resulting in low prices 
but, nevertheless, it was done in a 
uniform way that couldn’t have been 
accomplished had it not been for the 
Clearing House control. 


The Clearing House, if it had done 
no other thing but presented a unit- 
ed front to the invasion of the fruit 
fly, would have justified all the labor 
and expense that had been expended 
in its creation, inasmuch as it was the 
one organization reaching practical- 
ly all of the fruit of the state that 
could speak authoritatively and 
could cooperate with the federal de- 
partments in the eradication of the 
fly. It also cooperated with the De- 
partment in seeing that the growers 
lent every cooperation possible in 
spraying and cleaning up in order 
that the fly might be eliminated. 


It might be interesting just briefly 
to state to you gentlemen the tre- 
mendous work done by the growers 
of the State of Florida in order that 
the fly might be confined within the 
state and eventually eradicated. Not 
only did the individual growers and 


shippers lend aid in cleaning up 
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every orange and grapefruit, every 
citrus fruit that was left in the state 
in the Spring of 1929, but communi- 
ties cooperated, some communities 
actually closing every business house 
for one or two days and the business 
men and residents going out and aid- 
ing in the’ clean-up work in the 
groves, 


Through the efforts of the Clear- 
ing House, there was also carried on 
an intensive bait spray campaign, so 
the fly found no footing throughout 
the summer of 1929, and by August 
of 1929 was practically eliminated 
from the state; and in spite of the 
fact that hundreds of men have since 
that time been patrolling the orange 
groves of the State of Florida, there 
has been no further finding of the 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly. I don’t 
mean to state that that was all done 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
aided by the growers of the State of 
Florida. I think that nature possibly 
had a large part in carrying out the 
program, inasmuch as we had very 
profuse rains during the summer, and 
these have continued through the 
winter, so that nature has aided us 
greatly in the elimination of this fly. 

And then it may be, too, that the 
Vitamin C was so strong in the cit- 
rus fruit in the State of Florida that 
the fly became too healthy and active 
and worked himself to death,— I 
don’t know. I am happy to state that 
the fly is no longer a menace to the 
United States so far as can be found 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

So the Clearing House in its sec- 
ond year of operation had a very 
difficult task, inasmuch as the fruit 
had to be marketed within a very 
limited time and over a very limit- 
ed territory, in addition to which the 
processed fruit and arsenated fruit 
was rather difficult to market. But 
those of you who have the time to 
study the successful marketing of the 
crop of 1929 and 1930 will notice 
that it was marketed very orderly 
and with very satisfactory results, 
largely because of the able work 
done by Mr. Pratt and his capable 
Operating Committee working in the 
Florida Citrus Fruit Growers’ Clear- 
ing House. 

This year again we are facing an- 
other rather difficult year. Large 
crops of fruit in Florida, large crops 
of fruit in California, large crops of 
competing fruits, and the present so- 
called depression together, have made 
it rather a difficult year for the dis- 
tribution of any agricultural com- 
modity. The fact that wheat today 
is selling in Liverpool for less than 
it has sold since the 16th century 
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shows the condition of the marketing 
problem in any agricultural product. 
The fact that rubber is ‘selling in 
Liverpool today for less than the cost 
of its transportation to the port is 
another indication. And we in Flor- 
ida are facing much similar problems 
to these two commodities. Wheat it- 
self, in spite of the tremendous work 
that has been done and the tremen- 
dous expenditures made by the ex- 
perimental Federal Farm Board, is 
in no better shape than are the cit- 
rus growers of Florida. 

This year distribution has been 
difficult, but the shipper members of 
the Clearing House have worked ar- 
duously to so control the volume of 
fruit going to market that it might 
bring at least some reasonable re- 
turn to the producers, but they have 
been hampered greatly in their ef- 
forts by the twenty per cent that is 
outside of the Clearing House con- 
trol, and also have been hampered 
by this fact, that this year we are 
without an adequate advertising pro- 
gram, inasmuch as opposition devel- 
oped this Spring to the assessment 
necessary to give adequate funds for 
extensive advertising work. So Flor- 
ida is facing the distribution problem 
this year with no funds, practically, 
for increasing consumer demand, 


It is very interesting to note that 
the Operating Committee of the 
Clearing House has sought arduous- 
ly to get those shippers who are out- 
side the Clearing House to so organ- 
ize themselves that they might co- 
operate with the Clearing House in 
controlling distribution this year. An 
effort was made to do that, and those 
shippers outside who represent twen- 
ty per cent of the crop are now organ- 
izing and the claim is that they may 
possibly cooperate with the Clearing 
House in the distribution for the bal- 
ance of the season. But we are not 
altogether hopeful of that, inasumch 
as the committee representing the 
twenty percent outside appeared be- 
fore the Clearing House on the 20th 
of December with a view to curtail- 
ing the output from the state for 
the following two weeks and they 
agreed that they would co-operate 
with the Clearing House in cutting 
the volume down to 25 per cent of 
the previous week’s shipments, and 
the result was that the Clearing 
House the next week shipped less 
than one-half the output that left the 
state. 

Now, I understand that in the trade 
papers and in certain publications 
the idea seems to be gaining ground 
that the Clearing House movement is 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Dr. Marlatt Reports Cam- 
paigns Against Insects 
On Many Fronts 


Federal entomologists are working 


in seven foreign countries, as well as 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 


and the Canal Zone, says Dr. C. L. 
Marlatt, Chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, in his annual report, cover- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1930, 
which the Secretary of Agriculture 
made public in Washington recently. 
Most of the workers in the foreign 
fields are engaged in studying and 
eollecting parasites of insect pests 
which are causing serious economic 
losses in this country. 

The bureau’s activities in the con- 
tinental United States ranged from 
active research in the field of con- 
trols for the more spectacular insect 
pests such as the Japanese beetle, 
the European corn borer, the Medit- 
erranean fruit fly, the gipsy moth, 
and the oriental fruit moth, to 
painstaking studies of the enormous 
and growing collections of insects in 
the National Museum for the purpose 
of accurate identification of the thou- 
sands of species which may have a 
greater or less economic importance. 
The experimental work concerning 
the more important crop pests is con- 
ducted in Washington and nearby 
labortories and in some 113 field 
stations located in 36 States. 

All experimental work with living 
Mediterranean fruit flies has been 
transferred to the Hawaiian station. 
This resulted from the success of the 
eradication campaign in Florida 
which is believed to have freed the 
continental United States from infes- 
tation. The eradication campaign was 
under the direction of the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administra- 
tion, but the Bureau of Entomology 
did most of the experimental work 
that paved the way for eradication of 
the pest and the sanitation of the 
plant products. 

In the season of 1929 the Euro- 
pean corn borer advanced about as 
far as had been anticipated, from 20 
to 30 miles, says Doctor Marlatt. 
“The infestation increased in those 
districts in northwestern Ohio which 
are considered particularly favorable 
for the development of the borer. In 
other districts, such as central Michi- 
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gan, which are not quite so favorable 
for the development of the borer, 
there was an actual. decrease of in- 


festation. This illustrates,’ he contin- 
ues, “the difficulty at this time of 
definitely predicting what may hap- 
pen in any particular area as a re- 
sult of the inevitable spread of the 
corn borer throughout the Corn 
Belt.” 

Doctor Marlatt reports progress in 
development of special machinery for 
control of the borer, in which engin- 
eers of the Bureau of Public Roads 
have cooperated. “There is in process 
of development by several of the 
large manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery a corn combine intended 
especially for use in the control of 
the corn borer. With it corn is cut 
low, the ears are husked and elevat- 
ed into the accompanying wagon or 
truck, and the fodder is then shred- 
ded or cut so as to destroy the corn 
borer, and later elevated into a truck 
for use as silage or scattered on the 
ground to improve the soil.” 

The Japanese beetle, which was s0 
severe a pest a few years ago in the 
Riverton section of New Jersey, has 
continud to spread into surrounding 
territory, but observations in 1929 
served to confirm the bureau’s earlier 
opinion that “the Japanese beetle is 
decreasing in the older occupied 
areas and increasing in those more 
recently invaded.” The research work 
on this pest includes continuing stud- 
ies of its biology and habits, experi- 
ments with insecticides which will kill 
the beetle grubs in the soil where this 
insect spends 10 months of its life, 
experiments with baits and _ repel- 
lants, trapping, parasite introduction, 
and the transfer to new areas of par- 
asites which have established them- 
selves in areas where they were in- 
troduced in previous years. The bu- 
reau is now able to recommend the 
use of lead arsenate to control injury 
to lawns and golf greens, and it is 
experimenting with other poisons in 
hopes of finding cheaper and more ef- 
fective preparations. he 

An outstanding development of 
high economic value is the discovery 
of the method by which grain in stor- 
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age may be fumigated economically 
with a mixture of “dry ice” (solid 
carbon dioxide) and ethylene oxide. 


This was developed in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, and experiments by commercial 
handlers of grain have demonstrated 
the value of the methods. It is super- 
ior to the more familiar carbon disul- 
phide treatment of grain, in particu- 
lar because it eliminates the fire haz- 
ard. 

Also in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral chemists the entomologists have 
developed a clothes moth resistant 
solution of rotenone in aceton, and 
early this year applied for a public- 
service patent on the method. 

Among the new activities which 
the bureau undertook in the last fis- 
cal year were the breeding in New 
Jersey and distribution to other parts 
of the United States of parasites of 
certain important native insects re- 
lated to the oriental fruit moth and 
which are becoming important con- 
trols of the latter insect; the investi- 
gation of the strawberry root aphid; 
collection of parasites of the Mexi- 
can bean beetle in Mexico; investi- 
gation of the leaf hoppers believed to 
be responsible for a widespread mala- 
dy affecting alfalfa, clover, and other 
legumes; and importation of a para- 
site of the pink bollworm of cotton. 

The work of the bureau is distribu- 
ted among 10 divisions, the names of 
which indicate the scope of the work. 
These are: deciduous-fruit insects, 
cereal and forage insects, truck-crop 
insects, cotton insects, insects affect- 
ing tropical, subtropical, and orna- 
mental plants, insects affecting for- 
est and shade trees, insects affecting 
stored products, insects affecting 
man and animals, bee-culture investi- 
gations, taxonomy and interrelations 
of insects. 

“The Division of Taxonomy and 
Interrelations of Insects,’’ says Doct- 
or Marlatt, “is concerned with such 
basic work as the scientific study of 
insects from the standpoint of de- 
termination and classification, and 
with other related technical investi- 
gations. Bee culture represents an 

(Continued on page 26) 
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AFG WINS “BORAX CASE” 
FREES WHOLE INDUSTRY 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on March 2 handed down de- 
cision in the famous “borax case” 
which has agitated the Florida citrus 
world since April 1926. The high 
court reversed the findings of the 
federal district court in Delaware, 
and of the federal court of appeals, 
and sustained the contentions of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., against 
whom action was brought by the 
Brogdex Company in 1926. 

The suit was for infringement of 
the complainant’s patents covering 
the use of borax in the wash water 
in citrus packing houses, as an an- 
tiseptic and preservative against de- 
cay. The American Fruit Growers 
Inc. contested the validity of the pat- 
ents, contending the use of borax was 
a long established practice; and that 
the award of royalties for the priv- 
ilege of such use would constitute an 
improper and expensive tax upon the 
citrus industry of the state. 

The case has been a hard fought 
one, and of great interest in citrus 
circles in Florida and California. 
News of the decision was telegraphed 
to R. B. Woolfolk, Orlando, vice- 
president of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. by J. S. Crutchfield, 
president of that organization, who 
acclaimed the decision as “a great 
victory for the industry.”’ The Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers Inc., according to 
Mr. Woolfolk, fought ‘“‘a long, hard 
and expensive fight on behalf of the 
growers and shippers of Florida with 
nothing but discouragement in the 
lower courts; but we have through 
this supreme court decision again 
opened the way for the use of borax 
in Florida citrus packing houses as a 
cleansing and antiseptic agent prior 
to wrapping and packing. We owe 
great thanks to the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association, 
the Florida Citrus Exchange, the gov- 
ernor and attorney general of the 
State of Florida and others who be- 
coming alert to the situation joined 
us in the appeal to the supreme 
court.” 
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WILLIAM H. BAGGS SEES 
FLORIDA AFG ACTIVITIES 


William H. Baggs, Pittsburgh, gen- 
eral manager of the national organi- 


zation of the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. has just concluded his latest 
trip of inspection of AFG Florida 
activities after a stay of several 
weeks in the state, and has returned 
to his headquarters. 


While in Florida his travels carried 
him into all sections of the peninsula, 
as well as including a continuous 
series of conferences with Florida ex- 
ecutives and operating personnel; 
and many conferences with leading 
growers in the various sections. 


The continued extension and ex- 
pansion of AFG operations in Florida 
was a cause for comment; and the 
fact that both the citrus and vege- 
table marketing departments of the 
Florida Division this season are 
handling by far the largest tonnage 
in their respective histories, and rep- 
resenting a continually enlarging 
circle of growers, was a source of 
gratification, as evidencing satisfact- 
tory service. 


In general Florida is faring well in 
the marketing of both citrus fruits 
and vegetables, when judged by com- 
parison with the results other produc- 
ing sections of the country are ob- 
taining, was gathered from Mr. 
Baggs comments upon the situation. 


In departing Mr. Baggs left behind 
him an atmosphere of optimism a- 
mong the Florida executives and per- 
sonnel because of his expressions con- 
cerning the, to him, evident better- 
ing of the national business situation 
in many lines, which his position at 
the nerve center of the far flung 
AFG organization gives him a most 
excellent opportunity to judge. 


Growers served by the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. have open to them 
more than two hundred principal 
markets in which the AFG organiza- 
tion is capably represented, and the 
smaller markets which are served by 
these as well. 
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VALENCIAS LOOK GOOD 
MARSH SEEDLESS ALSO 


By C. N. Williams, Salesmanager 


“A poor beginning makes a good 
ending,” the old saw says; and there 
is every promise it will prove true 
with respect to the present citrus 
marketing season. 


The caution earlier given in these 
columns, to the effect that some 
growers who were selling their or- 
anges upon the trees for what ap- 
peared to be relatively excellent 
prices might find those prices none 
too high when the fruit came to be 
picked, already has been justified by 
the developments. The upturn in or- 
ange prices in the markets has made 
a very appreciable difference in the 
returns to the growers recently. 

The clean-up of mid-season or- 
anges nears completion as this is 
written; and indications are that by 
the time it appears in print the Flor- 
ida crop of such will be practically 
gone. The movement of Valencias 
thus begins at a very early date as 
compared to previous seasons, giving 
prospect for an unusually long Valen- 
cia shipping season for Florida. 

Due to very heavy rains there, Cal- 
ifornia navel shipments for a period 
were quite light. More recently the 
volume of navel shipments from there 
has been heavy, to make up for lost 
time. The remaining navel crop in 
sight promises continued shipments in 
good volume, but the market outlook 
for Florida Valencias never the less 
is a bright one. 

At this time all indications point 
to very satisfactory prices for our 
Valencias, with perhaps a substantial 
premium being commanded by the 
smaller sizes as Valencia shipping 
progresses. 

There has been noticeable recently 
a considerable broadening of the de- 
mand for grapefruit. The excellent 
eating quality now manifest undoubt- 
edly has been aiding in strenghten- 
ing the demand. To offset this to 
some extent have come complaints of 
considerable mid-season grapefruit 

(Continued on page 3.) 
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THAT LIVE BLUE GOOSE 


The live Blue Goose which has 
been a feature of fair exhibits in re- 
cent years by the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. invariably attracts great 
attention; and occasions much talk 
and many questions. Perhaps a few 
facts concerning this walking adver- 
tisement may be of inteerst. 

The goose is the personal property 
and pet of Mr. C. Van der Plas, a 
grower of Wabasso, Florida. At home 
it is accustomed to accompany him 
about his grove, and to stay with him 
while he is engaged in his daily tasks. 
It obeys his commands, and in that 
respect deports itself more like a dog 
than a fowl. 

It is twenty-three years old. 
Though now accustomed to public ex- 
hibitions by reason of its experiences 
during the past several years, it does 
not relish them and is not on its best 
behavior while they are in progress. 

Its recognition of human sover- 
eignty extends no further than to Mr. 
Van der Plas personally. It does not 
recognize the authority of, and wil! 
not obey, others. That is why in its 


public appearances it is always under . 


its owner’s personal chaperonage. 

However, when turned loose upon 
a fair grounds it is in no way intim- 
idated or endangered by the crowds. 
Its strong wings and nimble beak will 
at any time obtain for it all the 
space it desires in any crowded con- 
course. 

Mr. Van der Plas says that fame 
and fortune have come to him 
through the Blue Goose. Fame 
through his ownership and association 
with this live exhibit bird; and for- 
ie, ; 
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tune through the Blue Goose trade- 
mark under which his fruit has gone 
to market profitably to him for many 
years, 

The live Blue Goose says nothing, 
that is, nothing which may be trans- 
lated accurately; but is a humorist 
just the same. Its reputation as a 
humorist is not built upon the single 
incident of being the only Floridian 
who ever made Calvin Coolidge laugh 
out loud, which was its proud ac- 
complishment at last year’s Winter 
Haven Orange Festival. It is well 
founded upon numerous incidents to 
which those connected with AFG fair 
exhibits can testify. 

It may be a violation of this Blue 
Goose’s confidence; but we will dis- 
close the fact that it really did not 
lay that golden egg which appeared 
in its nest upon the occasion of some 
of the earlier exhibitions. The ap- 
pearance of that egg may, or may 
not, have gratified its lifelong ambi- 
tion; but it, possibly occasioned the 
bird some wonderment. For this par- 
ticular live Blue Goose is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a gander. 


FLORIDA INTERESTING TO 
MEDITERRANEAN GROWER 


From far Palestine to visit the 
groves and packing houses of Flor- 
ida, Dr. S. I. Kastelian recently was 
a most interesting visitor at the Or- 
lando offices of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. 

Of distinguished scholarly and out- 
standing business achievements, Dr. 
Kastelian is managing director of 
Palestine Plantations Ltd., a large 
orange property sponsored by very 
wealthy British proponents of the 
Zionist movement among the Jewish 
race. 

Citrus cultural problems differ so 
widely between Florida and Pales- 
tine, where all cultivation is by irri- 
gation due to long rainless months in 
the summer, that while Dr. Kastelian 
found Florida methods interesting 
there was little information of value 
for him to gain. 

In the operation of Florida pack- 
ing houses, however, and he embark- 
ed upon an extended tour of the 
packing houses of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., he found a great deal 
of interest and value. He came to 
Florida, he said, because a very prom- 
inent British fruit handler had told 
him Florida led the world in its cit- 
rus fruit packing; and he was not dis- 
appointed by what he saw in the 
Florida houses he visited. 

He did say, however, that he be- 
lieved the principle upon which the 
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BLUE GOOSE ADVERTISING 
TO RETAIL FRUIT TRADE 

Trade journals edited exclusively 
for retailers have come in for careful 
consideration from the advertising 
department of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. 

The good will of all classes of re- 
tailers, independents and chains, bas- 
ed upon their confidence in the peo- 
ple from whom they purchase and 
familiarity and thorough understand- 
ing of the merchandise offered, is ob- 
viously of very great value. To pro- 
mote this better understanding and 
foster such good will, the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. embarked upon a 
carefully considered advertising eam- 
paign in trade journals selected for 
their ability to reach all classes of 
independent fruit and vegetable re- 
tailers and the executives and em- 
ployees of the chains as well. 

Here is part of the text of a re- 
cent full page advertisement in these 
journals, there is a typical, up to 
date, retail salesman illustrated, who 
is saying: 

“I always suggest BLUE GOOSE. 

“Then my customers know I am 
offering them the best fresh fruits 
and, vegetables on the market. They 
have such confidence in that name 
that they order by telephone with the 
same assurance of satisfaction as if 
they came to the store to pick out 
just what they want. 

“So I display and talk Blue Goose, 
of course. It makes selling easier and 
builds confidence .. . and that’s what 
I want . . . customers who stick to 
me.” 

Then the advertisement continues 
directly: 

Blue Goose has stood for the pick 
of the fruit and vegetable crop for 
eleven years. It is the only national- 
ly advertised line of fruits and vege- 
tables. Grocers who feature it profit 
from this prestige. Look in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of April 18 for the 
next Blue Goose advertisement to 
consumers, 


washing and polishing brushes oper- 
ate in the Spanish packing houses is 
superior to the principle employed 
here; and in his opinion gentler in 
operation and thus less likely to dam- 
age the carrying quality of the fruit. 
He had just come from a tour of the 
citrus areas in Spain; and from Flor- 
ida returned directly to Palestine. 

On his Florida tour he was under 
the personal escort of Captain Bur- 
goyne, representative on this side of 
the water of John White, the great 
British fruit importer, who this wint- 
er is with his family making head- 
quarters in Orlando. 
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Champion Trapshooter Upholds Blue Goose Prestige 


Meet Harry E. Johnson, the very well known citrus grower of Haines City, in the guise of “Bright Eyes John- 
son” champion trapshooter, in which capacity he is just about as well known over the United States among those who 
follow the clay pigeons as he is in Polk County citrus growing circles. 


The Sportsmen’s Review classes him among the world’s greatest shots; and his outstanding performances in 
state, divisional and national shoots establish his standing. Among his trophies are the Governor’s cup of Florida, 
the Florida Singles Champion Cup, the Florida All Around Cup and many others. He has twice won the famous Coca 
Cola Cup, and needs to win it but once more to retain it. Classed among the principal winners at the Tri-State Shoot at 
Memphis, he shortly after shot high score at the Kentucky State Shoot at Frankfort, but not being a Kentuckian was 
not eligible for the state championship. In the Southern Divisional Shoot at Atlanta he won the 16 yard championship 
and also won the All Aréund championship of the South. In the Grand American with nearly a thousand shooters 
participating at Vandalia, Ohio, he missed only 40 out of 1,900 “‘birds’’. : 


He is also holder of the world’s record from the 24 yard mark, breaking 99 out of 100 targets at that distance 
at Atlanta in 1928. This record has been tied, but never beaten. 


The Blue Goose which decorates his shooting sweater is his personal tribute to the famous Blue Goose trademark 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc. Harry E. Johnson breaks clay pigeons for relaxation, but his business is citrus 
growing. Over a period of years the fruit from his groves and those in which he is interested has been sold in the 
markets by the American Fruit Growers Inc. Thus the Blue Goose has played an important part in the business suc- 
cess which allows of the relaxation and enjoyment he obtains at the traps. 


from the distributing centers, give 
encouragement to our general situa- 


VALENCIAS LOOK GOOD monopoly on Marsh seedless; and 


MARSH SEEDLESS ALSO 
(Continued from page 1) 
showing pitting upon its arrival in 

the markets. 
Market prospects for Marsh seed- 
less grapefruit look good. With the 


Texas grapefruit crop now definitely 
out of the way, Florida is left with a 


only an orderly movement seems now 
required to make and maintain a 
very satisfactory Marsh seedless mar- 
ket. 

A gradual, but noticeable improve- 
ment in general business conditions 
in many of our markets coupled with 
the advent of open weather, which 
will permit free flow of fruit outward 


tion. 


AFG men KNOW what they are 
doing, because of first hand informa- 
tion available from the widely flung 
selling and shipping units of the or- 
ganization. 
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Leadership-- 


In addition to its service to individual growers 
and those cooperative associations whose prod- 
ucts it markets, the American Fruit Growers 
Ine. is known for its work in behalf of the indus- 
try as a whole. 


It has pioneered the most far reaching reforms 
and advances in citrus packing, shipping and 
selling within recent years. 


It is always to be found in the lead of practical 
movements for the common good of the indus- 
try. 


In the national field, likewise, it is recognized as 
the most important factor in forwarding the in- 
terests of fresh fruit and vegetable distribution. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Florida Division 


Orlando - - Florida 


UNIFORMLY §& THE BEST 
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A BACTERIOLOGICAL METHOD 
FOR DETERMINING SOIL 
DEFICIENCIES 
(Continued from page 11) 
to make the starch available for Az- 
otobacter. In such cases we add 1 
ce. of a 100 percent solution of su- 
crose or beet sugar to each 50-gram 
portion of soil. The cornstarch 
and sugar serve as energv material. 
To portion No. 1, which is to be the 
check, we add distilled water from a 
graduated pipette, little at a time, 
with constant stirring until the plas- 
tic mass has the consistency of putty 
or modeling clay, used in the kinder- 
gartens, possibly a little more moist. 
The exact amount of water used in 
this operation must be noted. This 
moist soil or mud, if you please, is 
now transfered to a small glass cul- 
ture dish, like the half of a small pe- 
tri dish 50x220 mm. (G & F No. 
3500), are packed in carefully to 
make a plaque or mud pie, and the 
surface smoothed to a nice polish 
with a glass microscope slide moist- 
ened with distilled water. The fin- 
ished plaque is placed at once in a 
large covered culture dish (24 cm. 
diameter) on moist blotting paper to 
prevent it from drying out while the 
remaining three plaques of the set 
are being made. To portion No. 2 
are added, 5 cc. of a 3 percent solu- 
tion of potassium sulphate (K2S04), 
equivalent to .15 grams, and enough 
distilled water to equal the total am- 
ount of liquid used in making the 
check. For example, if the check re- 
quired 15 ec. of distilled water, one 
would use 5 cc. of the potassium sul- 
phate solution and 10 ce. of distilled 
water. This is mixed thoroughly and 
moulded into a plaque for potash de- 
ficiency. The third portion receives 5 
ce. of a 6 percent solution of di-sod- 
ium phosphate (NA2HPO4—12 H20) 
equivalent to .3 grams and distilled 
water; it is mixed and made into a 
plaque for phosphate deficiency. The 
fourth portion is given 5 ce. of a 3 
percent solution of di-potassium phos- 
phate (K2HPO4) equivalent to .15 
grams and distilled water; it is mixed 
and fashioned into a plaque for both 
phosphate and potash deficiencies. 
The four plaques, prepared as de- 
scribed above, are placed on moist 
blotting paper in the large culture 
dish mentioned, and incubated for 72 
hours at 30° C. At the end of this 
period, if the correct limiting factors 
or deficiencies have been supplied, 
very characteristic Azotobactor 
growths will have appeared on the 
surface of the plaques as starchy, 
waxy white, raised, moist, glistening, 
circular colonies, easily visible to the 
naked eye. Where the deficiency has 
not been met, the plaques remain 
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bare, and if there is no deficiency, all 
plaques show equally good growth. 
Thus far, I have said nothing about 
the necessity of inoculating the soils 
with Azotobacter in making the tests. 
Western arid soils are basic for the 
most part and are well inoculated 
naturally with this organism so that 
we seldom find it necessary to use a 
laboratory culture. However, if the 
sample has a pH more acid than 6.8, 
we waste no time and inoculate it, 
first having added calcium carbonate. 
For this purpose we use 1 cc. per 
plaque of a bacterial suspension pre- 
pared by washing the growth from 
one tube of a 72-hour mannite agar 
culture of Azotobacter chroococcum 
with physiological salt solution 
(85°) and diluting this to 100 ec. 
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Inasmuch as_ the Azotobacter 
growth on plaques is very feeble or 
not at all when the pH is less than 
6.8, it is our practice, as noted above, 
to add 5 grams of calcium carbonate 
to all such samples in the beginning. 

Occasionally we have encountered 
soils with a basicity of 8.4 and to 
avoid increasing this beyond the toler- 
ance of Azotobacter by the addition 
of a sodium salt for phosphate defi- 
ciency, we use the P205 equivalent 
as phosphoric acid, namely 85 mg. 

Again we have tested extremely 
finely divided clays, known locally as 
adobe, suited admirably to the manu- 
facture of brick; the kind of soil that 
becomes greasy and soapy when wet 
and makes a man grow profane when 

(Continued on page 22) 





Fertilizers 
which bestmeetthe 
Plant food needs 
of crops make the 
most money! 


Tex growth, yield and quality of 
product produced by plants is nature’s manner 
of approval or condemnation of the conditions 
surrounding its growth. 


When a favorable response is obtained from 


a fertilizer mixture, it is unwise to substitute 
lower-priced materials for the paltry saving of 
fifty cents a ton and thereby promote a sub- 
stantial loss at harvest time. 


Consequently the established policy of rig- 
idly maintaining proven formulas has steadily 
increased the demand for Osceola and Inter- 
national brands of fertilizer for the past 20 
years. 


If you believe that different plant food ma- 
terials influence crops differently, then permit 
us to tell you what our brands have done for 
progressive Florida growers. 


one 
|NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS Of #4168 Crane fFenri6zers 


FERTILIZERS 
“Satislaction at Harvest Time 


208 St. James Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 








Twenty 
“FLORIDA’S PROGRESS IN 
BLAZING A NEW TRAIL TO CO- 


OPERATIVE SUCCESS” 
(Continued from page 13) 
damaging the effort to coordinate the 
Florida Citrus industry under the co- 
operative banner. This is not so. 
Twenty years of failure to gain co- 
operative marketing control in Flor- 
ida created the Clearing House, and 
since the Clearing House has come in- 
to being, the Florida Citrus Exchange 
has gained in its tonnage until today 
it controls about 50 per cent of the 
crop in the state, and authorities 
claim that much of the credit for this 
increase in cooperative tonnage is 
due to the Clearing House movement. 
Those who are opposed to the 
Clearing House claim that it is large- 
ly due to the aid of the Federal 
Farm Board. The Federal Farm 
Board has supplied to the coopera- 
tive organization in Florida about 
$3,000,000 in money, but it is evi- 
dently clear that the Federal Farm 
Board is not going to be able to in- 
crease cooperative marketing organ- 
izations or strengthen them by the 
expenditure of money, unless the or- 
ganization itself has in it those in- 
herent qualities of business ability 
to build without Federal Farm Board 
aid. Any cooperative organization 
must demonstrate its superiority by 
its efficiency in handling the product, 
its economical packing and distribu- 
tion, and by its superior selling abil- 
ity, in order to demonstrate its right 
to live in competition with the inde- 
pendent shipper. Cooperative mar- 
keting cannot be helped by the cod- 
dling of any governmental bureau or 
by the investment of Federal Farm 
Board funds if its lacks the ability in 
itself to render such service to the 
grower as may demonstrate its super- 
iority over the independent shipper. 
I think that possibly the cooperative 
movement in Florida will be stren- 
gthened and increased by the Clear- 
ing House movement. I believe that 
the ultimate end of the whole thing 
will be that in Florida we shall stren- 
gthen those worth-while independent 
marketing organizations so that the 
number of small organizations will 
be reduced and the larger ones will 
grow and render more efficient ser- 
vice. I believe that, in turn, these 
will remain together in the Clearing 
House and that the Clearing House 
will continue to so coordinate the ef- 
forts of the independent shipper and 
the cooperative marketing organiza- 
tion that the industry will prosper. 


And I want to state to you gentle- 
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men that this clearing house move- 
ment is worth trying in any agricul- 
tural commodity. It has been aston- 
ishing to the growers of the State of 
Florida to see the splendid way in 
which the independent shippers have 
forgotten their competitive differen- 
ces and have competitively cooperat- 
ed in the Clearing House work not 
so much for the furtherance of their 
own interests as for the furtherance 
of the industry, and the hats of the 
growers of the State of Florida are 
off to those men who have joined this 
grower-controlled organization and 
are seeking to put the industry on a 
firm and sound basis. 

I don’t know that I have any- 
thing further to add to that except 
possbily to describe to you the work 
of the Operating Committee. The 
Operating Committee meets every 
Friday evening in Winter Haven, 
some of those men traveling as much 
as 100 to 150 miles in order to be at 
their meeting. Their expenses are 
not borne, neither are they paid any 
salary, they meet there because of 
their interest in the industry. Prior 
to their coming together, each ship- 
per member of the Clearing House 
has advised the Clearing House by 
wire of the number of carloads of 
fruit that he would like to market 
during the following week. These are 
compiled in the Clearing House of- 
fice and it may be found on meeting 
that the combined requests of all the 
shipper members are for 1,000 car- 
loads of oranges and 600 carloads of 
grapefruit. The Operating Commit- 
tee meets, studies the market condi- 
tions as they exist throughout the 
country, has full information of the 
number of cars that are rolling to 
the markets and the markets to which 
they are rolling, has full information 
regarding the volume of fruit still 
in the State of Florida and the time 
left to move it. They have the weath- 
er reports from the various market- 
ing sections of the state, they have 
information from California regard- 
ing anticipated shipments for the fol- 
lowing week, they have information 
regarding movements from Arizona, 
Texas and Porto Rico, and with all 
this information they determine just 
the volume it would be advisable to 
ship from Florida. After a_thor- 
ough consideration of the conditions 
they may find that instead of 1,000 
carloads of oranges that were request- 
ed, they should ship only 800, and 
the 600 carloads of grapefruit may 
be reduced to 450, with this result. 
Bill Jones, the shipper who request- 
ed he be permitted to ship 20 car- 
loads of oranges, may have his out- 
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put cut down to 16; and the 15 car- 
loads of grapefruit he wanted to ship 
may be cut down to 10. And these 
allotments have been very strictly 
lived up to. The manager allots to 
each shipping organization in propor- 
tion to the volume of fruit they con- 
trol for their season’s output, and the 
allotments have been splendidly liv- 
ed up to by the shipper members 
and have been a large factor in con- 
trolling the distribution of fruit from 
Florida to the market. 

In addition there is also maintain- 
ed in each of the large auction mar- 
kets a prorating committee of receiv- 
ers. These prorating committees de- 
termine just the volume of the fruit 
it would be safe to put in the various 
auction markets, and their judgment 
is again based on the volume of fruit 
that may be on track awaiting auc- 
tion; and so the distribution to the 
auction is controlled to that extent, 
with great help to the Florida citrus 
industry. 

The hope is that some day when 
we become broader minded, when we 
begin to recognize the rights of the 
industry rather than the demands of 
the individual, there shall not only 
be a Clearing House in Florida for 
her citrus fruits output but there 
shall be a Clearing House of the cit- 
rus interests of the United States, 
whereby California, Texas, Arizona 
and Florida may join together in an 
equitable distribution of their fruits, 
at the same time increasing the de- 
mand therefor by a joint advertising 
program. That is a.long way off, 
possibly, but it is a worth while thing 
to look forward to and Florida cer- 
tainly is doing a tremendous work in 
blazing this new trail towards the co- 
operative success I have outlined. 


FOR CONTROL OF 
MELANOSE.+SCAB 


Spray your trees with VOLCK 
or KLEENUP in combination 
with Bordeaux. Apply early 
in spring. 

WRITE FOR SPRAY BULLETIN 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 


61 West Jefferson Street, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA ‘@) RTH O 
2 iN 


VOLCK 
VOLCK § 


I 
JUNIOR Mey 


SCIENTIFI 
PEST CONTROL 


KLEENUP 
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This is the fifth of a 
a series of Armour 
advertisements dis- 
cussing the follow- 
ing phases of the 
citrus industry: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Importance of 
the citrus indus- 
try to Florida. 


Nursery stock 
and young 
groves. 


Bearing groves 
and varieties of 
fruit. 


Harvesting. 

Packing. 
Shipping. 
Marketing. 
Advertising. 
Citrus by-prod- 
ducts. 


Salute to the 
industry. 
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STARTING 
YOUR CROP 
TO MARKET 


OUR season’s yield must get to 
market. So from the work of 
the - grower springs another 


branch of the citrus industry. 
the citrus packing house. 


Florida has 291 packing houses, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange last Spring. 
These plants are roughly valued at 
nearly $15,000,000 and they furnish 
seasonal employment for approxi- 
mately 7,500 persons. 


The packing house is one of the 
wheels within wheels of a great in- 
dustry. It contributes to Florida’s 
prosperity through payrolls and op- 
erating expenditures. 


Packing costs an average of 72 
cents a box, analysis shows. Of this 
amount 6 cents applies to salaries 
of packing house officials and 14% 
cents to labor in the packing house. 


Armours 


Unless your fruit is good enough 
in quality to pay its own picking, 
packing, shipping and marketing costs 
and earn a profit too you have wasted 
your season, 


Users of Armour’s BIG CROP Fer- 
tilizers know this. That is why, year 
after year, they rely on the depend- 
able, resultful BIG CROP formulas 
for crops that can pay their own way 
into the market and still bring home 
dividends. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
Dept. 146, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Please send me, free, a copy of 
RUS FERTILIZING IN FLORIDA” booklet. 


Name 


De ct cscs seeccsisaitasncses 


CO 


i ee 


BIG CROD 


FERTILIZERS 


Our Florida warehouses are located at 
Winter Garden, Orlando, Homestead, Fort Myers, . 
Frostproof. Lake Wales, Arcadia and Palmetto. 
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A BACTERIOLOGICAL METHOD 
FOR DETERMINING SOIL 
DEFICIENCIES 
(Continued from page 19) 


he encounters it in his car without 
chains. You all know the sort I mean. 
Well, the physical conditions for 
aeration in this type seem to be so 
poor that no Azotobacter are natural- 
ly present, and even when inoculated 
no bacterial growth takes place. It is 
our practice here to add 10 grams of 
ground quartz per plaque and to in- 
oculate. This will usually give re- 
sults. 

On the other hand, there are soils 
so sandy that it is difficult to obtain 
a sufficiently smooth surface on the 
plaque to make the Azotobacter col- 
onies plainly visible. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we add pure koalin to 
give the proper texture. 

While I have been speaking, you 
have doubtless wanted to ask me how 
the results of these laboratory tests 


prove out under field conditions 
where fertilizer applications have 
been made on the basis of the 


tests. To date the Great Western 
Sugar Company and the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Company, together with my 
own laboratory have tested more than 
20,000 samples in the past two years. 
The Utah-Idaho Company informs me 
that where the soil plaques indicated 
a phosphate deficiency and phosphate 
was applied in the field, increased 
sugar beet tonnage was obtained in 
100 percent of the cases. Practically 
the same results have been obtained 
by us in the limited number of field 
experiments carried on with sugar 
beets and alfalfa. Mr. Maxson, in 
charge of agricultural research for 
the great Western Sugar Company, 
has made a careful study of the cor- 
relation between the results from the 
soil plaques and the Neubauer test. 
He advises me that over 80 percent 
of the soils examined check by the 
two methods when the soils are either 
very or moderately deficient in phos- 
phate. Further, that when the plaque 
shows the sample to be very deficient 
in phosphate, 93 percent of the treat- 
ed fields gave increased beet ton- 
nage; where moderately deficient, 
88.6 percent, and where slightly defi- 
cient, 86.2 percent; where there was 
no deficiency, 75 percent showed no 
appreciable response to fertilizer. 

In interpreting the results of the 
test, a comparison is made and densi- 
ty of Azotobacter colonies. By com- 
parison of the results obtained in this 
manner with the Neubauer values for 
the corresponding soils, Mr. Maxson 
has divided all soils into four groups. 
According to this, we classify our 
soils as very deficient, moderately de- 
ficient, slightly deficient and not de- 
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ficient. 

Class 1. Very deficient. 

No colonies on check; colonies 
many to numerous on treated 
plaques; luxuriant. 

Class 2. Moderately deficient. 
Relatively few, small, feeble col- 
onies on check; colonies numer- 
ous on treated plaques; luxuri- 
ant. 

Class 3. Slightly deficient, 

Many small, feeble colonies on 
check; numerous on _ treated 
and untreated plaques. 

Class 4. Colonies practically the 
same on both treated and un- 
treated plaques. 

It is difficult to draw hard and fast 
lines between the different classes on 
a numerical basis alone, because of 
the varying initial number of Azoto- 
bacter cells in the soil. The character 
of the growth and size of the colonies 
must be taken into consideration also. 

Thus, in the soil plaque, we have a 
rapid method for determining min- 
eral soil deficiencies based upon a 
similarity in food requirements be- 
tween Azotobacter and higher plants, 
whereby it is possible to ascertain in 
72 hours, with sufficient accuracy for 
all practical purposes, deficiencies in 
phosphate, potash and calcium car- 
bonate. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Oak—Water (Q. laurifolia) (E) 
100 ft. 

Oak—Willow (Q. phellos ) (D) 

Maidenhair Tree (Gingko biloba) 

Pecan (D) 125 ft. 

Popular — Lombardy and Carolina 
(D) (Populus nigra and P, deltoides) 
60 ft. 

Pistache (Pistachia chinensis) (D) 
45 ft. 

Red Maple (Acer rubrum) 
75 ft. 

Redbud (Cercis canadensis) (D) 
30 ft. 


(D) 


Soapberry (Sapindus  saponaria 
and S. marginatus) (D) 25 ft. 30 ft. 
Sycamore (Platanus occidentals 


and P. orientalis) (D) 175 ft. 
Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraci- 
flua) (D) 100 ft. 


gr eeennneccscevecccccnensccnccsccnseececceneconnensnensansnsnecetenecnsonsnouannneseneunnanaenneuusuuseeseueneuccensnnagnscanscusnccacansesiseesnansasanents 


CITRUS NURSERY NEWS 


We have for sale 200,000 Orange and Grapefruit 
trees of staple varieties on sour orange roots. 
Caliper % to 3% inches. 
be sold. Write to us for prices. 


Lake Nursery Company 
Leesburg, Florida. 


OOCRERSHREREREOREOCRERCE HEE ORReREeeeeeReReceeeetceeeenececeesteee 
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Tulip Tree or Yellow Popular 
(Liriodendron tulipfera) (D) 125 ft. 

Tung tree (Aleurites fordi) (D) 
80 ft. 

Tallow Tree (Sapium sebriferum) 
40 ft. 

White Fringe (Chinonthus virgini- 
ca) (D) 85 ft. 

White Ash (Fraximus americana) 
(D) 80 ft. 

Smaller Ornamental Trees 

Albizzia (Albizzia julibrissin) (D)! 
Pink—Spring and Summer 

Banana Shrub (Michelia fuscata) 
(E) 15 ft. Spring. 

Crape Myrtle (Lagerstroemia in- 
dica) (D) Pink, White, Purple, Red. 


Dogwood (Cornus florida) (D) 
Greenish-white. Spring. 
Holly — American (Ilex opaca) 


(E) 

Holly — Myrtle-leaved (Ilex myr- 
tifolia) 

Holly — Yaupon (Ilex vomitoria) 

Jerusalem Thorn  (Parkinsonia 
aculeata (E) Yellow. Spring and 
summer. 

Kumquat (Citrus sp.) (E) 15 ft. 

Loquat (Eriobotrya japonica) (E) 

Pomegranate (Punica granatum) 
(D) Red and Yellow. Spring. 

Sweet Olive (Olea fragrans) (E) 
380 ft. 


Wax Myrtle (Morella cerifera) 
(E) 30 ft. 

Flowering Willow (Chilopsis lin- 
earis) 


Those following, in addition to 
most of the above, may be planted in 
the area south of a line drawn across 
the peninsula from Citrus to Volusia 
counties. There are some few which 
are less hardy and should be planted 
only in the extrene south, most of 
this type being marked with an aster- 
isk (*). 

*Acacia auriculiformis 

Acacia longifolia 

Australian Pine (Casurina equiset- 
ifolia and lepidophloia) 

Australian Silk Oak (Grevillea ro- 
busta) 

Bauhinia (alba and purpurea — 
white and purple) 

Camphor (Cinnamomum 


Fine stock. Must 


OUDORANNanenceencenccnesnccceencecucecccscsscssceccesccessscessene® 
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“QUALITY means 


more than Quantity 
but I get BOTH 
with A.A.C. goods” 


—C. B. Reeves, Winter Haven 


: OP quality fruit brings the premium prices. 
MR. C. B. REEVES, of Winter Haven, Polk County, when oO i uwality and qi , 
holding some of his grapefruit grown last season with But he you btain both q ons 7 q vantity 
"AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. Mr. Reeves says his i ee ” 

crop yielded 334%3% more fruit and brought 40¢ more V ou get double-barreled profits. 

a box than the neighborhood average. He writes: ss 

“When I use ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer, I get better That is the sort of success Mr. C. B. Reeves of 
fruit and more of it.” 


Winter Haven, Polk Co., had last year. From 12 
acres he averaged 12 boxes of grapefruit per tree, 
sold on the trees at $1.50 per box—40¢ a box 


above the neighborhood average. Mr. Reeves 
writes: 


“It gives me pleasure to recommend ‘AA QUAL- 
ITY’ Fertilizer. I know from long experience that 
your fertilizer produces better quality fruit and 
more of it. Quality means more in dollars and cents 
than quantity, but I get both with ‘AA QUALITY’ 
goods. What is more, your goods never vary; 
every bag is dependable and just alike.” 


Place your order now for your Spring require- 


: ments. See your nearby “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer 
Did you get your copy of this new $3.50 beck? Lf not, 
ask your nearest “AA QUALITY” Dealer—he has Dealer today. 


a limited supply for free distribution—or write direct 
tous. The Florida Grower” says: “Of all the books 
published for Florida citrus growers by concerns 


which serve them, none equals ‘CITRUS PROFITS’.” The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


You will find this book practical, easy to read, fullof : 
Lakeland, Florida 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 
BRADLEYS AGRICO BOWKER’S 


We csvcssscsnsosssnsvscenssvcensvecueecsorsvsccessccnsenscesessnssgeet™ ' 
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The South Florida Fair 


Visual Beauty The 
Greatest Charm 


By M. Martin Kallman 

Occupying the center of import- 
ance in the beehive of Florida State 
development is the South Florida 
Fair. 

Tampa, conscious of its excellent 
location and other natural advant- 
ages, rightfully lays claim to having 
the greatest attraction in the State. 
Its drawing power was indicated by 
the fact that all records were broken. 
The total attendance of 445,346 ex- 
ceeded that of the previous record 
year 1929. 

Money and effort had been spent to 
delight the eyes of the visitors, and 
no feature to that end was overlook- 
ed. There were a thousand facina- 
tions, and the appeal was invariably 
to the eyes. 

This Fair visited by nearly half 
million people each season, is not the 
result of chance. Those responsible 
for its growth were discerning build- 
ers and their example can well be 
followed by all who desire patronage 
in whatever line of business engaged. 

Proper display of wares is the first 
essence of success to the merchant. 
The eye must be pleased. This re- 
quirement was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the South Florida Fair. 

Here was offered a realm of de- 
light and joys, a smile of summer- 
time, with all the gayety of famed 
resorts. Attractive by day and with 
its wealth of electrical illuminations 
and fire-works—brilliant by night. 

This Fair is literally a revelation 
as to Florida’s Agricultural, Horticul- 
tural and Industrial actualities and 
potentialities. 

Well designed exhibits of fruits 
and vegetables were gorgeous color 
ensembles. Hillsborough, Jefferson, 
Manatee, Polk, Madison, Pinellas and 
Marion Counties—Indian Rock and 
the American Fruit Growers struck 
exquisite keynotes in harmonizing 
new ensemble groupings. 

Grapefruit, more formal because 
of its size than the smaller “chum- 
my” oranges, gave a vital touch;— 
showing a new vogue for Citrus 
grouping. 

Vegetables of the greatest variety 
were colorful. Strawberries were 
particular'y effective—some actual- 
ly planted with blossoms and fruit. 
The berries in boxes were usually 
placed as a center piece for.the vege- 


tables. These displays attracted spe- 
cial notice. 

A careful view of many exhibits, 
convinced the spectator that Florida 
is making marked progress in its im- 
provement of crop varieties and that 
it is rapidly becoming more diversi- 
fied in agricultural endeavor. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange ex- 
hibit received much attention. “Seald- 
sweet” in electric sign blazened the 
(trade mark) so well known for qual- 
ity. Additional advertising matter was 
well displayed. The booth served as 
a reception room—convenient rest 
for the many who stopped there. 

Industrial Exhibits 

Modern decorations are not with- 
out beauty, but it is the beauty of 
the present day, the beauty of form 
to function which was displayed by 
many Industrial Concerns, 

Furniture, Washing machines, 
Radios, Basketry, Office Equipment, 
Household necessities, etc. Neutral 
tones of metal and other materials, 
were pleasing and furnished excellent 
background and foils for the use of 
bright colors in decorations. 

The Spanish Exhibit 
Spain has spent centuries of creat- 


ive genius upon malleable metals and 
the country is noted for its surpass- 
ing deft iron fabrication. It is not 
surprising to find that some of the 
handsomest tile designs, are direct 
copies of forge patterns. Choice ex- 
amples were exhibited. Book-bindings 
and printing showed a cultural in- 
heritance. An excellent display of 
Furniture, Pottery and Glassware 
aided in making this exhibit one of 
beauty and education. 
Italian Exhibit 

Italy is not only the motherland of 
decorative fabrics, but Italians are 
among the most adroit colorists. The 
exhibit containing an Old World at- 
mosphere of antiques, very fine 
bronzes, and costly laces of great 
beauty and pattern, lent dignity to 
their arrangement. 

Garden Clubs and Floral Exhibits 

These offered the finest and widest 
possible selection of beautiful flowers 
and shrubbery. To have viewed this 
exhibit whose naturalness was its 
charm was enough to create within 
one a deep desire to plant and cul- 
tivate a garden. 

Other exhibits of note were many, 
but special mention should be given 





QUALITY’S 





Our Research 


Department 
will gladly 
help you 

solve your 


soil problems 





THE THING 


You can’t get satisfactory 


prices for UNsatisfactory Write for 
fruit. QUALITY fruit Free Price 
brings quality prices and List 
an increasing demand for No. 64 


your QUANTITY output. 
A. & G. FERTILIZERS 
keep your citrus. trees 
healthy and growing like 
sturdy children. No fill- 
ers—A, & G. is ALL ferti- 
lizer. An A. & G. Brand 
for every soil need. 


AMMO-PO 


THE top dressing fpr 
spring application, being 
18% Ammonia, 14% Pot- 
ash. Conveniently pre- 
pared for one-man distri- 
bution—packed in water- 
proof bags—finely ground 
for easy application. Free 
of Borax and Chlorine. 


ATLANTIC & GULF 


FERTILIZER CO, 


C. NASH REID, President 
Jacksonville - - - Florida 
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to the Atlantic Coast Line, with its 
complete system of transportation in 


miniature. Also the “Jumbo” pow- 
erful engine, gave keen delight to 
many. 

The State Fish and Game Exhibit. 
Museum of Natural History and 
Aquarium, attracted no little atten- 
tion. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, America’s great Poultry 
Show and Livestock received marked 
interest. 

Florida’s School and Educational 
work was splendidly represented. 

The Women’s exhibit gave a well 
planned and select showing, with its 
thousands of articles of handicraft. 

Amusements 

Plenty of amusement of every va- 
riety for all. Johnny Jones’ Circus 
and Side-Shows. The afternoon and 
evening performances in front of the 
grand stand were given with spirited 
technique and speed; attractive to all 
ages, and drew large crowds. The 
fireworks at night were unusually 
brilliant and colorful. 

Dutch Village 


The most unique entertainment. 
The merchandise was displayed in 
correct relation to each miniature 
building: Cheese, cakes and even 
wooden shoes were irresistible. Men 
and women, associated, added the 
right decorative note to the Village. 
Throughout the Fair, wherever these 
quaintly costumed people appeared, 
reminiscent of the “tulips” of their 
own Holland. 





SAN JUAN HOTEL 


Orlando’s Largest and Finest 
Reasonable Rates 
Citrus Men’s Headquarters 


At the Citrus Capital 
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OUR trees are through with winter for this 
year. They’re nitrogen-hungry now. 

You can put them into real profit producing 
condition for the early crop by a good spring 
feeding of Chilean Nitrate of Soda. It carries 
your trees through the first flush of growth and 
helps them make a large early set of fruit of 
finest quality. 


Chilean is Nitrogen PLUS 


Long time nitrogen tests at Lake Alfred Experi- 
ment Station prove Chilean to be the efficiency 
nitrate for citrus fruits. Why? Science has found 
that one big reason is the natural origin of 
Chilean. Nature gave it certain “impurities”, 
Iodine, Boron, Magnesium, Potassium, Calcium. 
Each is a valuable plant food in itself, making 
Chilean really a super-nitrate... because it is 
Nitrogen PLUS. 

Now Chilean comes in new 100 lb. bags for 
your greater convenience, and sells at a low price 
for your greater economy. Two kinds—Original 
(Crystals) and Champion Brand (the pellet ni- 
trate). Both are genuine Chilean. Say “Chilean” 
when you order and be sure Chilean is delivered 
to you... for the good of your trees. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Wile ay 


SS. 


faTE OFS 


Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Florida 
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YOUR TREES 


are asking 


“When do we eat?” 


In writing for literature or information, please mention Ad No. H 25 
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Real Wag 
Than 


Real wages of American farm lab- 
orers are higher than are commonly 
quoted or believed, even when per- 
quisites received by farm laborers 
are reckoned at farm values, accord- 


ing to Josiah C. Folsom of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, in a 
report of a survey of perquisites and 
wages of hired farm laborers. 

“Real farm wages,” Mr. Folsom 
declares, ‘‘ equal or exceed the aver- 
age full-time and actual earnings 
of common laborers in some repre- 
sentative industries. If in reckoning 
their value, the farm perquisites were 
to be given city values, the compar- 
ative showing of real farm wages 
would be decidedly better.” 

These conclusions are based upon 
approximately 9,000 replies to two 
questionnaires distributed by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, one 
dealing with casual and the other 
with noncasual farm laborers. Each 
questionnaire asked information con- 
cerning actual cash wages paid to an 
individual hired laborer and the na- 
ture and farm value of the perqui- 
sites allowed to that laborer accord- 
ing to the custom in the vicinity. The 
survey covered the years 1925 and 
1926. A noncasual farm laborer is 
defined as one who is hired for a 
crop season or longer; a casual lab- 
orer is one who is employed for a 
short time, usually for harvest or 
rush work. 

The perquisites included board, 
room, fuel, food, privilege of keep- 
ing livestock, feed for livestock, pas- 
turage, garden space, use of employ- 
er’s horses or mules, farm tools and 
vehicles, and garage space. Mr. Fol- 
som learned that practically two- 
fifths of the remuneration of non- 
casual farm laborers, and one quart- 
er of that of cesuals. appears to be 
made up of perquisite values, either 
as payments in kind or in privileges 
of value to the men. The percentage 
of total values formed by perquisites 
tended to run higher where wages 
were lowest, in the South Atlantic 
and South Central States. 

“As farmers must compete with 
employers in other industries for 
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on Farms 


In Many Urban 


Industries 


labor,” Mr. Folsom comments, “they 
must pay wages which roughly cor- 
respond, especially if they are locat- 
ed in the vicinity of industrial dis- 
tricts. Both farmers and laborers are 
accustomed to compare city wages 
with farm wages, usually to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. The com- 
parisons are likely to be made with 
little consideration of such factors as 
the farm value of perquisites and the 
city costs of their equivalents; the 
purchasing power of the dollar in 
city and country; in short, real wages 
on and off the farms. 

“Other factors of importance that 
are often overlooked are the per- 
iods of unemployment or partial em- 
ployment to be expected in many in- 
dustries, and the training and skill 
required in many trades, These fact- 
ors cari be merely mentioned here in 
comparing farm wage ratios with 
certain other wage rates. Because 
farm laborers are commonly classed 
with the unskilled or common labor- 
ers of other industries in discussing 
ability and wage rates, farm wage 
rates are here compared with those of 
common laborers. 

“The farm wage rates, without 
board, reported by the Division of 
Crop and Livestock Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture are, in 
each geographic division, decidedly 
lower than those for common labor. 
The same is true, except for the 
Pacific States, of the cash-wage rates 
reported in this study. But if one in- 
cludes with the wages of farm labor- 
ers the perquisite values reported in 
this study, the remuneration of un- 
boarded farm laborers in 1925 was, 
on the whole, slightly higher than 
that for common laborers. It was 
lower only in the East North Central 
and South Atlantie States.” 

The survey revealed that, striking 
an average for the country, wages 
and perquisites totalled $76.78 a 
month for noncasual hired farm lab- 
orers, the perquisites being calculat- 
ed at farm values. The average by 
geographic sections ranged’ from 
$59.78 in the South Atlantic States 
to $104.98 in the Pacific States, and 
by States, ranged from a low of $46.- 


85 a month in South Carolina to a 
high of $138.62 a month in Nevada. 

Mr. Folsom points out also that 
whereas the farm laborer’s per- 
quisites with an average farm value 
of about $30 per month would prob- 
ably cost twice as much if he had to 
pay for them at city rates, the costs 
of these perquisites borne by the 
farm operator are considerably less 
than the farm value. 

“Firewood,” he says, for example, 
“may be dead wood that the farm 
laborer himself cuts from the farm 
wood lot. Chickens, pigs, cows, or 
horses may pick up much of their 
living from what would otherwise go 
to waste or be idle fields, The vege- 
tables and fruit may be unmarketable 
because of slight blemish or inferior 
size, yet they may be acceptable for 
farm home use. The farmer is seldom 
put to any inconvenience or cost in 
giving garden or garage space to the 
hired laborer, or in allowing him to 
use his farm horses, tools, or ve- 
hicles.”’ 


DR. MARLATT REPORTS 
CAMPAIGNS AGAINST INSECTS 
ON MANY FRONTS 


(Continued from page 14) 
important industry and is studied to 
secure better protection from any 
preventable hazards — diseases and 
parasites of bees, winter losses, etc. 
—and to increase production. The 
other eight divisions of the bureau 
cover research in the field of control 
of important farm, garden, and for- 
est insect pests, and insects having 
any important economic relationship 
with man and animals, Much of the 
work in these several fields of re- 
search has to do either with native 
or long-established insect pests and 
is maintained from year to year for 
the purpose of improving methods of 
control or modifying them to meet 
new conditions in different sections 
of the country. The practical results 
of such continuing work in this field, 
while not spectacular nevertheless 
represent probably the major yearly 
output of the bureau.” 
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Florida’s own dependable 
spray for control of 
red scale- 


Fico==60 


ae FLA. INSECTICIDE COS 


A full line of spray materials and appliances, 


and dusting sulphur 


Florida Insecticide Company 
Apopka, Florida 
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“The Agricultural Outlook For 1931” 


“The Agricultural Outlook For 
1931,” which has just been released 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has a great deal of in- 
formation of interest to the citrus 
growers of the State. 

The publication begins with an en- 
couraging statement that somewhat 
lower production costs may be ex- 
pected for 1931 with a tendency to- 
ward an improved market demand and 
a greater degree of stability in price. 
The total production runs some 5% 
less than last year but contrary to 
expectation has a value of 27% less 
than the larger crop of last year. Due 
to general world wide depression and 
to drought in this country most of 
the farming sections are not in good 
condition and none can be considered 
satisfactory. 

Wheat the key crop of agriculture 
is not encouraging. The world carry 
over is abnormally large. The acre- 
age to be harvested is no smaller and 
thus far weather conditions have 
been favorable for a normal per acre 
yield. Oats and barley have been in 
average production with a tendency 
to show a large increase. Barley es- 
pecially has jumped. These two crops 
together with the feeding of some 
wheat have offset the short corn crop. 
Feeding of stock has proven difficult 
only in those sections affected by 
drought, where the shipments from 
other sections could not be made 
economically. In spite of a short corn 
crop the corn producing farms are 
not reaping any benefit from this 
condition. Hogs and cattle are both 
affected by the same set of conditions 
affecting corn. The product is in de- 
creased demand. Where normally a 
great increase in income would be ex- 
pected by meat producers, this con- 
dition cannot apparently be realized 
until consumer demand improves and 
there is a more or less general revival 
in business. 

Foreign demand for farm products 
is about the same in general as do- 
mestic. The same depressed condi- 
tions have affected exportations. 

A general summary of alt of the 
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agricultural items tends to show a 
seriously reduced income. In some 
cases as with poultry there is a de- 
crease in evidence but no increase in 
price can be expected yet. 

Sweet-potatoes, cabbage, lettuce, 
onions, beans, tomatoes, all reached 
the heaviest production levels of 
their history this past year. Only a 
few crops have shown decrease. Ali 
of these crops are important indi- 
cators as to what fruit growers may 
expect. 

Production of Citrus Fruits is sim- 
ilar to so many of the other agricul- 
tural and horticultural crops. It is on 
the increase. Lemons alone seem to 
be stationary. According to the re- 
port, 66% of the total shipments of 
oranges in the United States move 
from November to April inclusive. 
Florida is credited with 230,000 acres 
mostly in bearing, with a 4% in- 
crease in bearing capacity each year. 
Texas is estimated to have 20,500 
acres with only 24% in bearing. In 
California of the navels 3% of the 
100,500 acres are not in bearing. 
Of the Valencias which are marketed 
during the Summer and Fall 19% 
of the 112,200 acres were listed as 
non-bearing in 1929. Valencias have 
done well in California because of 
the season in which they are market- 
ed, having very little competition. 


Apparently little export outlet can 
be looked for unless we choose to 
compete with Spain, South Africa, 
Palestine, etc. 

Grapefruit production seems to be 
increasing faster than any other fruit. 
Texas is credited with 60,000 acres 
with only 17% in bearing, Florida 
has only 20,000 acres more tho in 
our case most of the acreage is bear- 
ing. California and Arizona are cred- 
ited with 11,000 and about 9,000 
acres each with Porto Rico approach- 
ing the 6,000 acre mark. Basing the 
estimate on a five year average of 
production in Florida by 19386 the 
competitors together with Florida’s 
production will run _ 23,000,000 
boxes, 

With such stiff competition it will 
pay us to push canning of grapefruit 
and of orange-juice. In addition the 


health features of these fruits must 
be seriously exploited, further tested 
out and then advertised to the limit. 
In the meantime we must not forget, 
Florida is close to the larger markets, 
production of fruit will probably al- 
ways be cheaper here, and certainly 
so with the orange, country wide con- 
sumption is on the increase. 


“Ammonia Synthesis a Recent 
Discovery” 


The vast changes occurring in our 
present fertilizer practices are the 
outgrowth of rather recent discover- 
ies in producing Ammonia. Such 
work was of primary importance be- 
cause of its commercial application. 
Agriculturally, immediately the pos- 
sibility developed of cheapening pro- 
duction costs and at the same time 
increasing per acre yields. 


“Ammonia synthesis’ proved the 
key that unlocked the nitrogen re- 
sources of the atmosphere to our use. 
It made possible a large number of 
nitrogen resources of the atmosphere 
to our use. It made possible a large 
number of nitrogen. combinations all 
of them useful in industry or agricul- 
ture. 


In 1908 Fritz Haber collaborating 
with Le Rosignol successfully per- 
formed the direct synthesis of Am- 
monia. This was accomplished only 
after many disappointments and a 
huge amount of labor. The first ap- 
paratus which was successfully oper- 
ated could turn out about 100 ce per 
hour of liquid ammonia, and was the 
start from which a huge industry 
has developed. 


The Nobel award was made to 
Fritz Haber in 1918 in recognition of 
his contributions to modern chemis- 
try. Even at this date the revolution 
in industry and agriculture was al- 
ready in evidence. This revolution 
came about because of the cheapness 
and ease of the process he invented. 
This process is certainly his outsand- 
ing acheivement though not his only 
important and valuable contribution. 


Fritz Haber was apparently not a 
great teacher though he spent years 
in lecture work, His interest seemed 
to be more in creative ideas. Those 
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he successfully worked out have not 
in all cases proven of value but they 
have on the other hand proven the 
great versatility of the man. His abil- 
ity at constructive creation is well at- 
tested by contributions to organic and 
inorganic chemistry and to the textile 
industry. In the latter he developed 
a new process of color printing. 


Haber was born in Breslau, Decem- 
ber 9, 1868. When 18 years old he 
definitely turned to chemistry for a 
career. He studied in various places 
and did some commercial work be- 
fore settling down in 1894 at Karls- 
ruhe. Here he remained for 17 years 
and under the influence of the really 
great teachers he developed his own 
inner initiative and apparently 
branched out into problems that a- 
rose within his own mind. 


During the latter half of his stay 
at Karlsurhe Haber became interest- 
ed in nitrogen reactions. His process 
of nitrogen conversion consisted in 
the use of high temperatures and 
pressure, in the presence of a ca- 
talyst. He selected osmium and 
uranium as his catalytic agents. 


It is interesting to note that on the 
first attempts at a demonstration be- 
fore a commercial representative of 
the Badesche Anilin Soda Fabrik the 
apparatus failed to perform. How- 
ever the company representative re- 
mained and became convinced of the 
commercial possibilities of the meth- 
od. It was taken over and developed. 
The two plants, one at Oppan and 
the other at Messburg became very 
quickly vital economic factors in the 
life of Germany and their effect has 
reached out into all parts of the 
world. 

Following the war Haber again be- 
gan the development of his Institute 
for Physical and Electro-Chemistry 
at Dahlem. This institute is built on 
Haber’s idea of the greatest possible 
freedom for the worker. The physi- 
cists and physical and_ collodial 
Chemists in the institute are all men 
of distinction. Haber himself con- 
tinues in the field of biological and 
agricultural chemistry. With Haber 
the plan and the method are more 
important than the completed task. 
Always he is fighting ahead conceiv- 
ing other ideas of a scientific nature. 
A true creative chemist. 


FREEZING ORANGE 
JUICE IN FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 8.) 
on a high sanitary plane, all em- 
ployees must pass physical examina- 
tions and are in white uniforms. All 
pipes and equipment must be 
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thoroughly sterilized once per day 
and washed and cleaned after each 
shift. This sanitary program was in- 
stalled by the National Dairy Sani- 
tary Engineer. In addition to the 
sanitation the National Juice Cor- 
poration have a laboratory in charge 
of a competent chemist from Califor- 
nia and several assistants, who are 
continually checking every operation 
in order that this juice meet the high 
standard of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Company. 


The operation is very interesting. 
It is the largest and most modern 
frozen juice plant in the world and 
is the forerunner of a great industry. 
Surely the National Dairy deserve 
great credit for fathering an indus- 
try that means so much to the citrus 
growers everywhere. 


Twenty-nine 


FRESH AND CANNED FRUIT 
INDUSTRY OF PORTO RICO 
(Continued from page 9.) 


of citrus fruits in continental United 
States, growers and shippers, as well 
as canners, of such fruits are natural- 
ly interested in both domestic and 
foreign competition. While Porto 
is a possession of the United States, 
and its citrus fruits can not be con- 
sidered as competitive products from 
a foreign country, there is some com- 
petition offered in New York and oth- 
er continental markets to California 
and Florida oranges and grapefruit 
by similar products from Porto Rico. 
This bulletin embodies the results of 
a general survey of the Porto Rican 
fruit industry made by a represen- 
tative of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce.” 


OF USING 


LOW PRICED FERTILIZERS? 
r APPLYING LOW PRICED and necessar- 


ily low grade fertilizers. the Citrus Grower 
not only risks his profits on the coming crop but 
by rationing his trees to their immediate needs, 
he reduces the chances for a good flush and 


bloom next year. 


Regardless of the prices paid next season for 
the crop that is now in the bloom, Citrus Profits 
will depend largely on the kind and amount of 
fertilizer applied to the trees in making the com- 


ing crop. 


More and more Florida Growers are buying 
NACO Brand Fertilizers as a sound investment 
that can be depended upon to return a substan- 
tial profit through lowered cost per box of fruit 
and increased value of the trees as producing 


units of the grove. 
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GROWER OFFERS 
NEW SOLUTION 





The Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Florida. 

Believing that too much stress has 
been, and is being given through the 
newspapers and magazines of the 
country to the over-production theory 
and not enough to the real causes 
of our unfavorable marketing condi- 
tions, I am submitting for publica- 
tion some deductions that I made 
some time ago. I thought I would do 
so at the time I made the. figures, 
but it seemed that the press of the 
country was so saturated with the 
over-production theory, especially as 
to Florida vegetables and the citrus 
crop, I decided it would be no use. 
Since that time I have discussed the 
matter with a number of men who 
have advised me to give the data I 
had prepared to the press. Only re- 
cently at the Orlando Fair a former 
newspaper man told me I should do 
so as it would give a new view-point 
to many people who have not studied 
the situation from this angle. 

I wonder some times, that if the 
leading men of the country and the 
press would courageously lend their 
influence toward correcting the real 
cause of the trouble, it would be 
much more helpful propaganda in 
educating the people, both producer 
and consumer, than the over-produc- 
tion theory of food products which is 
hurtful when millions of people are 
starving. 

In arriving at the figures herewith 
submitted I have assumed that two 
million men of the five million un- 
employed are heads of families. If 
two million families used one mess 
of green beans (2 Ibs) each week it 
would require 250 car loads, almost 
as many cars as was shipped any 
week last fall during the heaviest 
shipment out of Florida. If the same 
two million families used only 2 
grapefruit to the family each week 
it would require 172 cars to supply 
it.. If they used only one dozen or- 
anges each week to the family it 
would require 330 cars a week to 
supply it. This alone would have tak- 
en every sixth car of the daily ship- 
ments during the heavy output of 
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This department is devoted to the ; 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 

- 


endorsement of the conclusions pre- 


sented. 
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Florida citrus this winter. Add to 
this the thousand of families that 
were ruined by the Wall street panic 
last fall and the many families in 
the eleven drouth stricken states that 
formerly consumed considerable of 
Florida’s products and you will see 
that it is not over-production but 
under-consumption for want of buy- 
ing power. 


The least of these disturbing ele- 
ments, the drouth, was due to natur- 
al causes, but the larger part the 
unemployment of labor and the New 
York Stock Exchange speculating in 
stocks and bonds is directly responsi- 
ble. Those powerful influences in the 
political and commercial life of the 
country who visualize the situation 
from the viewpoint of assured profits 
upon their investments are back of 
and largely responsbile. Their vision 
seems to have become so obscured 
that the spirit of the constitution no 
longer abides with them and have 
forgotten the constitution says “when 
there is a conflict between the rights 
of property and the rights of man 
the rights of man come first,’”’ mean- 
ing that man, under our form of 
government as intended by the fath- 
ers, should be protected in his rights 
to apply his labor to the earth in 
honest toil for a living as against a 
condition under which the earning 
power of capital absorbed all the 
profits of production. 


It might also be well for those en- 
gaged in distributing and marketing 
our citrus crop to make a new sur- 
vey of markets. I am told by a gentle- 
man whom I think is entirely reliable, 
that in a city of 110,000 population, 
one of the best manufacturing cities 
in the north, only one store retailed 
oranges up to last year and that that 
condition was only changed this year 
by the peddlers bringing in oranges 
in trucks. Possibly more cars should 
go direct to cities of ten to twenty 
thousand population and save the ex- 
press charges on reshipment from 
the larger cities and also one profit 
which comes out of the growers’ 
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pocket in the end. 


er 


In the meantime I think the grow- 
should realize that the marketing 
agencies are doing all they can un- 
der the circumstances and that we all 
have a citizenship responsibility in 
helping to remove the millstone that 


hangs about their necks. 
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Sincerely yours, 
Geo. T. Tippin, 


Vero Beach, Fla. 
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“Black Leaf 40” is the 
“Old Reliable” recognized 


control for Aphis and Thrips. 


KILLS BY CONTACT 
AND FUMES 


“Black Leaf 40” kills not only 
by direct contact (hitting) but 
in extra measure by the nico- 
tine fumes. This “extra measure” 
of protection you cannot obtain 
from the non-violative 
insecticides. 


Ask your Experiment Station. 


Dealers Sell 
“BLACK LEAF 40” 


in several package sizes 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 


incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


"; 
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40% Nicotine 
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IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 7) 


paign. One day he was observed rid- 
ing rapidly about the streets of Or- 
lando with a large wooden trap or 
scoop lashed upon the front bumper 
of his car. Rumors flew quickly in 
those days, and shortly there was a 
full fledged and highly embroidered 
story afloat to the effect that here 
was the newest method of combatting 
the fly; that shortly swift darting 
automobiles similarly equipped would 
sweep the Florida air clean of the 
flies. As a matter of fact, the con- 
traption was simply an empty wood- 
en packing case which Julian was in- 
tending to carry to an outlying post, 
meantime he delayed to perform sev- 
eral necessary hurried errands about 
Orlando. Yet quick official activity 
was required to prevent that wild 
story getting into print, along with a 
lot of others which had about 
much basis of truth. 


as 


Those folks who already have be- 
gun to estimate the size of the 1931- 
82 Florida citrus crop are simply be- 
yond us. In our point of view their 
line of reasoning goes to show that 
while Colonel Mulberry Sellers has 
long since deceased and departed his 
spirit still lives on. 


At the greatly enlarged and much 
improved Ccniral Florida Exposition 
at Orlando the citrus exhibits were 
noteworthy. As was the case at other 
exhibitions this season the quality of 
the fruit displayed was the highest, 
pcrhaps the highest average we ever 
have seen in Florida. This coupled 
with the splendid results from the 
artistic efforts of the leading exhibi- 
tors made a fine citrus show for the 
visitors. It is our notion that through 
observation of the quality of the 
fruit thus displayed we steadily prog- 
ress as an industry toward a point 
where it may not be so necessary 
eternally to preach Better Fruit. 


Colonel R. M. Shearer, Karl Leh- 
mann and the hundred others who 
contribute their time and effort to- 
ward this Orlando exposition deserve 
great credit for the progress the show 
has achieved. 


It was just our hard luck that the 
aftermath of a very severe attack of 
flu prevented our participating in 
and attending their annual Press 
Breakfast. It was our loss. 
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The time is NOW 


ESTERDAY you may have said, “I'll 
wait and watch.” Tomorrow you may 
say, “Procrastination proved expensive.” 


But today is here—the time is NOW— 
when you must decide one question that 
largely will determine your next profit or 
Joss record. What fertilizer will you use? 


Of course, you can get along without 
Nitrophoska, Calcium Nitrate and Calurea 
you've done it for years. But why should 


you? They represent the new day in fer- 
tilizers— higher quality at lower cost. 


Thruout Florida—on hundreds of farms 
—these high-analysis, high-quality, eco- 
nomical fertilizers have proved their worth 
in obvious, unmistakable, visible RESULTS. 


The time is NOW to start using these 
RESULTS - PRODUCING fertilizers. Write for 
booklet, “Better Crops at Lower Cost.” 
It is free. Use the coupon—mail it now. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORP.—NEW YORK, ATLANTA, PLANT CITY 
Distributors: Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fla. 


NITROPHOSKA 


NITROPHOSKA (the high-analysis complete fer- 
tilizer, made in eight different grades to meet prac- 
tically every ratio requirement) feeds the crop from 
Start to finish. It is an even-feeding fertilizer — 
BOTH guick-acting and long-lasting. 


Calcium Nitrate 


CALCIUM NITRATE (nitrate nitrogen com- 

bined with lime) is quick-acting and supplics the 

soluble lithe so necessary to citrus and other crops 
—even in soils already rich in limestone. 


CALUREA 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
CALUREA (Calcium Nitrate ; 
combined with Urea) is a 4 
crop booster that supplies both § 
quick-acting and long-lasting ; 
nitrogen in one material. ’ 

‘ 

‘ 

’ 

‘ 

. 


pecccceooocoe Seccocoece: 
JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY (Distributors) 
Tampa, Florida, Dept. A. 

Please send me a Copy of your free booklet ‘‘Better Crops 
at Lower Cost."* This does not obligate me in any way. 


acres of citrus..........acres of truck crops 
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NIAGARA SULPHURS 
Bright Fruit 


It is a simple matter to control Rust Mite with Niagara 
Sulphur Products. 


KOLOFORM 


The Non-caustic, convenient sulphur spray that sticks through wind 


KOLODUST 


The Sulphur Insecticide-Fungicide with the Bentonite-sulphur which 


and rain. 


sticks to the Fruit and Foliage. 


AEROPLANE DUSTING SULPHUR 


The free-flowing sulphur dust which contains no lime—98% pure 


sulphur. 


For Catalog and Price List write to: 


(Hheitical (dus 


Lf 





JACKSONVILE, FLORIDA 
WAREHOUSES AT CONVENIENT POINTS 
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The Florida Orange Festival 


A total attendance of 69,319 per- 
sons entered the turnstiles at the 
main entrance ef the third annual 
Florida Orange Festival, held at 
Winter Haven, Florida, January 27 
to 31 inclusive, making the festival 
the second largest affair of its kind 
held in the state, the largest being 
the South Florida Fair at Tampa. 

This record attendance shows a 
gain of 8,129, or 15.28 percent over 
that of the 1930 festival, and an in- 
crease of 40 percent over 1929. 

The Florida Orange Festival, man- 
aged by J. B. Guthrie of Winter 
Haven, offers very complete exhibi- 
tions of citrus fruits, with exhibits 
also of the many allied industries, as 
well as giving expression to various 
educational and commercial features. 

Here annually, fruit growers, pack- 
ers and shippers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, federal, state, municipal 
and civic interests combine in arrang- 
ing a gorgeous spectacle and a mam- 
moth celebration. 


Besides the various booths and ex- 
hibits of the festival, the throngs of 
people attending were 
and amused 


entertained 
constantly by feature 
hippodrome attractions in the form 
of free acts from the large grand- 
stand on the festival grounds, and the 
Johnny J. Jones exposition and shows. 

The feature attraction and amuse- 
ments were in charge of director W. 
R. Hill, and consisted of 10 of the 
best acts that could be secured, the 
festival officials sparing no expense 
in bringing the many artists and per- 
formers to Winter Haven. 

The Jones shows were the biggest 
and most varied ever held in connec- 
tion with the Orange Festival. With 
30 cars of equipment, the show at- 
tracted thousands of men, women, 
and children who were entertained by 
the exiensive “midway’’, the animal 
circus, and the side shows. 

“School Day” was the opening 
day of the festival, and at 10 a. m. 
the gates were opened and students 
end instructors in schools and col- 
legcs were admitted free. At the 
close of the day the attendance rec- 
ord showed that 9,680 students took 
advantage of this invitation. 

At 1:15 p. m. the Eustis Boy’s 
band, from Eustis, Florida, under the 
direction of Captain Jimmie O’Neal 
gave a concert, at which time 52 
young musicians performed for the 
entertainment of the large crowds 
assembled. 

Then .came the regular, daily 
grandstand acts, followed by a water 


rodeo in charge of Malcolm Pope, of 
the Outdoor Pictorial Service. This 
thrilling water event, which was stag- 
ed on Lake _ Silver, located in the 
heart of the festival grounds, con- 
sisted of aqua-plane jumping, aqua- 
ski riding, and aqua-plane tilting. 

The second day, Wednesday, was 
“Governor’s Day’, and at 12 noon 
a luncheon .was given in honor of 
Hon. Doyle E. Carlton, Governor of 
the state of Florida, as guest of the 
board of governors of the chamber of 
commerce. 

Following the luncheon at the 
Haven hotel, the Float parade, one 
of the best and most elaborate ever 
held in connection with the Orange 
Festival, proceeded through the main 
streets of Winter Haven, with an ar- 
ray of bands, music, appropriately 
decorated floats, pirates from Tampa, 
and many other cars and floats all 
celebrating the festival. 

At 2:15 p. m. an official inspection 
of the booths and exhibits was made 
by Gov. Carlton and his staff, follow- 
ed by an address by the Governor 
from the grandstand. 

Next came the coronation cere- 
mony and ballet, “Land of Orange 
Blossoms’, the former consisting of 
the crowning of Miss Bertha Knight, 
of Bartow, as “Queen of the Orange 
Festival’, and the Latter, a pageant 
conducted by the talented young Miss 
Nancy Fulton, director of the Nancy 
Fulton Studio of the Dance of Wint- 
er Haven, and New York dancer and 
si:udio director. 


The pageant of the Land of Or- 
ange Blossoms centered around the 
story of Zatema, a captive Indian 
maid, during the course of which, the 
history of the orange was given in 
fanciful and romantic setting, the 
presentation being very beautiful and 
appropriate for the occasion. 

Thursday, January 29, was “Tour- 
ist Day”, featuring an address by 
Gen. C. P. Summerall, former chief 
of staff of the United States army. 

The day’s activities opened with 
the presentation of prizes to those ex- 
hibitors winning places in the judg- 
ing contest. The grand prizes, given 
by the Florida Orange Festival to the 
citrus growers association of Winter 
Haven by the judges committee. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Florida Tourist Club Federation was 
held on this day, and General C. P. 
Summerall gave his address in this 
connection. 


Friday was “Growers Day”, at 10 
a. m. the regular monthly meeting of 
the committee of fifty was held with 
chairman J. C. Norton, of Auburn- 
dale, presiding. 

At 11 o’clock the fruit packing con- 
tests were held, Mrs. Inez Morrison 
winning first place for the third 
time in Orange festival history. 

At 2 p. m. a mass meeting was 
sponsored by the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association, 
at which growers, prominent officials 
in the citrus industry, and others met 
to discuss the problems of the citrus 
industry of Florida. 
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HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY MEETS IN 
MIAMI IN APRIL 


The Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Florida State Horticultural So- 
ciety will be held in Miami from.April 
14th to 17th inclusive. The head- 
quarters and place of meeting will be 
the Columbus Hotel. One or more 
sessions will be held in the City Park. 
The program for April 17th will con- 
sist of a motorcadé to the Southern 
part of the County with stops at the 
Plant Introduction Garden at Chap- 
man Field and at various points in 
the vicinity of Homestead. The peo- 
ple of Miami are preparing extensive 
entertainment features for the mem- 
bers in attendance and the members 
are promised a meeting of both profit 
and pleasure. 

The program is being completed 
and an announcement will be made at 
an early date of the various features. 
The final program will be printed in 
the April issue of The Citrus Indus- 
try. The citrus program will include 
discussions of methods of Handling 
of Citrus Fruits in reference to the 
development of decay that takes such 
a heavy toll in the markets; Stand- 
ards of Maturity in Citrus Fruits; 
Mealy Bug Control; Pumpkin Bug 
Control; Soil Problems; Feeding of 
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Citrus Trees and a discussion of cit- 

rus grove practices on various soil. 

Since the meeting is to be held in 
the sub-tropical fruit region, Avoca- 
dos, Papayas and the less well known 
sub-tropical fruits will receive full 
attention. At the Plant Introduction 
Garden many of these fruits and 
their varieties will be seen growing. 
A visit to this garden is well worth 
the trip to Miami. Ornamental Plants 
ind Landscape Gardening will be giv- 
en the usual consideration. 

Members and those desiring to be- 
come members will please mail their 
membership fee of $2.00 to N. A. 
Reasoner, Treasurer, at Oneco, Flor- 
ida. The proceedings of the Society 
is published complete in book form 
and a copy is mailed to each member 
as soon as printed. 

SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE RECOM- 
MENDATION ON SIZES OF 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANS 
The division of simplified practice 

of the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, recently mailed 
to can manufacturers, canners, can- 
ned food distributors, and others in- 
terested, for their consideration and 
written approval, a summary report 
of the general conference on Fruit 
and Vegetable Cans. 

The recommendation, as adopted 
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by the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the industry on January 
20, 1931, in Chicago, IIl., will be in- 
strumental in reducing the number of 
sizes of cans used in packing fruit 
and vegetables from more than 200 
to 27. 

The appointment of a standing 
committee representative of ‘food 
packers and distributors, to sponsor 
the recommendation throughout its 
existence, was also authorized by the 
conference. 





PRESSURE — — 
and PROTECTION 
with “FRIEND” 
Tractor - Trailer Sprayers - - 


equipped with tractor pow- 
er take-off drive or separ- 
ate power units. 


Horse Drawn Models 


with Motor-Pump units or 
large capacity pumps and 
engines. 


Sprayers—Dusters — Materials 
Write for particulars 


“FRIEND” MFG, CO. 
164 East Ave., Gasport, N. Y. 


Fertilizer Costs 
Can Only Be Measured 
By Effect On Crops 


The cost of fertilizer per ton may mean 
nothing at all, but the result of having used 


the fertilizer just suited to your requirements 


means everything. 


That’s why so many of our customers are 


those who have purchased their fertilizer re- 
quirementts from us year after year. 


all these advantages 


Greatly reduces time required for ripening. 
2 Prevents waste from rots and fungous growths. 
3 Improves flavor. 
4 Produces better color by more complete action on the 
green pigments. 
5 Ripening and coloring go on simultaneously. 
6 Makes possible the marketing of heretofore unknown 
tropical fruits. 
7 Ripens and colors fruits and vegetables that mature 
late in the season. 
8 Is inexpensive and easily used. Simple apparatus and 
little experience required. 
9 Can be applied equally well to a few crates or a whole 
carload of fruit or vegetables. 
10 Is neither injurious nor dangerous. Widely used. A 
proved success. 


For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 


P. O. Box 596, Los Angeles 114 Sansome 8t., San Francisco 
Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, and other principal cities 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC) and Carbon Corporation 


They know that our field experts will ad- 
vise them honestly and expertly as to the sort 
of fertilizer required to secure the best re- 
sults for their particular grove. 


» @ RIPEN @ COLOR 


They know that this company never sells 
anyone with the thought in mind that that 
single sale will conclude our relationship. With 
us the initial sale is simply the entering 
wedge to a long and pleasant relationship 
builded upon a mutual confidence and respect. 


If you don’t know us well as you should we 
will both profit measureably by becoming bet- 
ter acquainted. 


West Coast Fertilizer customers 
raise better fruit. 


West Coast Fertilizer Co. 
303 Zack Street Tampa, Florida 





Thirty-Four 


COURT HOLDS 
CITRUS BORAX 
PATENT VOID 


A decision of much interest in cit- 
rus circles was recently rendered by 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of the Brogdex Company vs. 
_the American Fruit Growers Inc., in 
which damages for infringement of 
patent were sought by the complain- 
ant. -The court held that citrus pack- 
ers are free to use borax washes on 
fruit to prevent decay. 

The case was first introduced into 
the federal courts in 1926. The 
Brogdex Company sought damages 
from the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. on the ground that the use of 
Borax was an infringement of patent 
held by the complainant. A verdict 
was won by the complainant in the 
federal court of Delaware, and this 
verdict was later upheld by the feder- 
al court of appeals of Pennsylvania. 
The recent verdict, reversing the low- 
er courts, was rendered on appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The case was argued before the 
Supreme Court in January, the fol- 
lowing states joining in intervention 
to oppose the patent: Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Louisiana, Arizona, Al- 
abama and Georgia. 

Officials of the Clearing House 
Association, the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change and independent shippers, who 
joined with the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. in fighting the case, ex- 
press themselves highly gratified at 
the verdigt of reversal. 

Skinner Not Disturbed 

B. C. Skinner, president of Florida 
Brogdex Distributors, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The patent which has been held 
invalid covers the use of borax only 
and has no effect whatever upon the 
patents covering the wax process for 
the prevention of wilt. It is also true 
that the use of borax alone, without 
following it with the wax process, 
is not very desireable because it has- 
tens the wilting and aging of the 
fruit so that if borax is to be used 
it is very essential that the Brogdex 
process of applying wax, after the 
borax, be used. You can readily see, 
therefore, that this decision will have 
no effect whatever upon the Brogdex 
process. 

“The Brogdex patents and the bor- 
ax patent are owned by the Brogdex 
company with main offices in Los 
Angeles, Calif. The Florida Brogdex 
Distributors, Inc., is a Florida cor- 
poration which operates under a li- 
cense from the owners of the pat- 
ents.” 
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THE MINERAL ANALYSIS OF 
A NINETEEN YEAR OLD MARSH 
SEEDLESS GRAPEFRUIT TREE 
(Continued from page 6) 
stituents in the actively growing por- 
tion of the tree and in the more ma- 
ture parts is calculated. Even though 
the figures are arbitrary (31 % of the 
green weight appears to be represent- 
ed by the older tree parts,) but these 
parts represent 71% of the total dry 
weight.) While these older tree parts 
contain 73% and 62% respectively of 
the lime and magnesia, they contain 
only 50%, 50% and 43% of thee ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash in 
the order named. The growing parts 
appear to contain less lime and mag- 
nesia, a larger or equal proportion of 
the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash than the mature parts. This is 
also brought out in the analysis of 
the tree expressed on the green 


weight basis. 

Table 4 gives the percentage of the 
different ash constituents and the ni- 
trogen expressed on the green weight 
basis, or in other words, on the basis 


Table 4 


March, 1931 


age is in the following descending or- 
der: leaves, large roots, spring 
growth, fibrous roots, limbs up to % 
inch diameter, immature fruit, and a 
more or less constant percentage in 
the other and older parts of the tree 
(limbs between % inch and 2% inch 
diameter, large limbs and trunk.) 

The ,phosphoric acid percentages 
are highest in the large roots and in 
the fibrous roots. The growing parts 
including the spring twigs, leaves, 
immature fruit and limbs up to % 
inch diameter also contained relative- 
ly high percentages of phosphoric 
acid. 

The percentages of potash in the 
tree parts range in the following de- 
creasing order: leaves, spring growth, 
fibrous roots, immature fruit, limbs 
up to % in, in diameter, large roots, 
limbs % to 2% inches in diameter, 
old limbs and trunk. 


Considering the ratios of nitrogen 
to phosphoric acid to potash, the 
highest ratios of phosphoric acid are 
found in the roots both fibrous and 
mature \and in the spring growth of 


Percentages of ash constituents and of the nitrogen in the green parts of a 19 year old 


grapefruit tree. 
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Leaves - - - = = 
Immature Fruit - - - - 
Spring growth - - - 
Limbs up to % in. dia. 
zs % to 2% in. dia. 
Old limbs - - - ° 
Trunk - - = = ° 
Fibrous roots - - - 
Large roots - - 
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of the green parts of the tree. 

Percentagely the lime is lowest in 
the young fruit. The percentage of 
lime in the fibrous roots is also low, 
Otherwise, the percentage of lime is 
more or less the same in other parts 
of the tree, averaging 1.127%. 

The percentage of magnesia is 
about the same in all the different 
parts of the tree and is low in com- 
parison with that of lime. 

For nitrogen, the range in percent- 
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European Plan, Fireproof 
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TOP O’ THE TOWN 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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the limbs. The highest ratio of \pot- 


ash is found in the actively growing 
portions of the plant and the lowest 
ratio in the trunk and large roots. 

In evaluating this analysis it must 
be remembered that it represents 
but one tree, and while the tree may 
be considered representative of 
trees grown on this type of soil, it 
does not necessarily follow that all 
grapefruit trees would have the same 
composition. 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 


300 Rooms With Baths 
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Don't Fail To Attend 


The 44th Annual Meeting 
of the 


Florida State Horticultural Society 
to be held in Miami 


April 14th, 15th, J6th and 17th 


One of the best programs in the history 
of the Society has been arranged—you 
will have a pleasant and profitable trip 
if you attend this meeting. 
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This above all... 
the SUMME 
APPLICATION 


Witty \DEAL 
FERTILIZERS 

















There's worth- 
while information 
about summer 






fertilizing of cit- 
rus in our new 
free booklet. 
Write for a copy. 




















UM MER fertilizing is the 
most important = single 
factor in the success of 
your coming crop and in condi- 
tioning your groves for future 
bearing. It has a double job 
to do. 


First, it must feed your trees ' 


well during the months the 
crop is maturing. That means 
that you must use a fertilizer 
that will release its food ele- 
ments slowly and in proper 
proportions and that will not 
readily leach from the soil. 
Second, it must force the 
new growth for next year’s 
crop ...a matter of utmost im- 
portance for future profits. 
Obviously only high grade 
fertilizers, made in accordance 
with scientifically exact and 
correct formulas should be 
used for this application. 
IDEAL FERTILIZERS meet 
this requirement. They have 
been setting standards of ferti- 
lizing practice in Florida for 
38 years. And they cost no 
more than ordinary fertilizers. 
When you purchase fertili- 
zers for the all-important Sum- 
mer application remember that 
it has a double job to do. Re- 
member, too, that IDEAL 
brands deliver added food en- 
ergy to give quality to your 
crop and to force luxuriant 





This IDEAL em- 
blem has_ been 
the symbol of 
productive excel- 
lence in fertiliz- 
ers for 38 years. 










new growth. Use IDEAL 
FERTILIZERS for the Summer 
application. 

For your convenience we 
maintain a_ staff of expert 
field representatives. They 
are ready to advise you, with- 
out obligation, concerning fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, sprays, 
and spraying machinery. If 
you'd like to have one of them 
call, write us. 


IDEAL FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured Exclusively by 
WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Florida 


Jacksonville, 





FOR THIRTY EIGHT YEARS 
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These fertilizers 


LEAVE NO 
DOUBT 


TheCitrusIndustry 
April, 1931 


OFTEN it is difficult to measure the 
J = 2 efficiency, economy or profit from the 
y use of a product. For instance, a piece of 


machinery might make a considerable 
saving in the cost of doing a certain job, 
and actually pay for itself in a short time 
and go on making that saving for years. 
Yet that saving could be hidden, and re- 
main unknown, unless a careful investi- 
gation or check-up were made. 


| CONTENTS 
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the results 
with your 


But not so with these new day fertilizers! 
Nitrophoska, Calcium Nitrate and Calu- 


Fourty-Fourth Annual Meeting, Florida NI OPHOSKA eee can SEE the rensis 
State Horticultural Society Page 5 a ae wi ew vert 


NITROPHOSK A (the high-analysis complete fer- Perhaps it is because they can SEE the 
tilizer, made in eight different grades to meet prac- results that fruit and vegetable growers 
teally every ratio requirement) feeds the crop from throughout Florida are coming so fast to 


New Legume, Crotalaria, Proves 


Value as Cover Crop in South Page 6 


start to finish It is an ewen-feeding fertilizer — 
BOTH quict-acting and long-lasting 


Calcium Nitrate 


CALCIUM NITRATE (nitrate nitrogen com. 


Nitrophoska, Calcium Nitrate and Cal- 
urea. The time is now for you, too, to 
Start using them. Don’t put off your bet- 
ter-profit days. Send at once for booklet 
“ Better Crops at Lower Cost” it's 
free— just use the coupon. Mail it now. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORP 


i ime) is quick- pplies th 
bined with lime) is quick-acting and supplies the NEW YORK * ATLANTA * PLANT CITY 


soluble lime so necessary to citrus and other crops a 
—even in soils already nch in lime Distributors: 


Jackson Grain Company, Tampa, Florida 


C ¢ JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY (Distributors) 


CALUREA (Calcium Nitrate Tampa, Florida, Dept. A. 

combined with Urea) is a # Please send meaCopy of your free booklet “BetterCrops & 

Crop booster that supplies both =) at Lower Cost.** This does not obligate me in any way. ; 

quick-acting and long-lasting 
nitrogen in one material 


Coloring Fruits and Vegetables Page 7 


Preliminary Program 44th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society 


¢ 1 grow.._.....acres of citrus._...acres of truck crops 
) 
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Frozen Orange Juice for Home 


Consumption Page 10 


Women Give Active Aid to Citrus Page 11 


The Best Market 
In Florida 


Editorial Page 12 


Titties Work is Necessary to Establish 


Superiority of Florida Fruits Page 13 Is made up of the citrus 


growers of this state. 


Impressions 


By The Impressionist The logical medium through 


which to appeal to this 
group is 


Page 14 


Citrus Comments 


By Charles D. Kime Page 19 


The Citrus Industry 


Prevention of Soil Erosion is Progressing 


because it is addressed sole- 
In Southeast Page 25 


ly to this group of readers. 


A lot of advertisers have al- 


The Growers’ Own Page ready learned this. 


Page 30 


—aA trial will convince you 
Howey Claims Process for Storing of the wisdom of this course. 


Citrus Without Refrigeration Page 32 
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THE 1931 MODEL 


Seald-Sweet JUICE EXTRACTOR 


The_ greatest dollar’s 
worth on the market to- 
day. Equally efficient on 
oranges and grapefruit. 


We’re proud of its efficient 
simplicity. We have every 
reason to be. 


The aluminum 


The sturdy frame of the 
1931 model Seald-Sweet 
extractor is esjecially de- 
signed to permit ease of operation. Posi- 
tive gear meshing is assured. And _ it 
comes to you witha self-contained, cen- 
trifugally operated strainer, which is an 


Here’s a secret. You get the machine at our abso- 
lute cost because we know that, having it, you’ll 
use many more oranges and grapefruit. That will 
be fine for both of us—your health and our business. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


cone bowl and | 
strainer—the only two parts soiled 
in weeny lift off for cloaning. 


| integral part of the cone. 
| The strainer cannot clog as 
| the seeds and rag are 
| thrown to the outer edge 
| in rotation. This permits 
| free flow of the juice 
| through the strainer. 


The extractor is so simply 
and efficiently built that 
= — it will give you untold 
deine free service. Yes indeed. We’re 
proud of it. And proud to offer it to you 
at a price so trifling that you can not 
afford to be without one a day longer. 


| Florida Citrus Exchange, 


| 707 Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa, Florida. 
| Gentlemen: I enclose $ (check or money 


order) for which please send me 1931 
Model Seald-Sweet Juice Extractors, at $1.00 each, 
postage prepaid(25c additional west of the Rockies 
and in Canada). 


Name 
Address 
| City 
| State 





